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FOREWORD 


Out  of  the  slums  comes  crime.  There  are  those  who, 
accepting  the  slums  as  a  necessary  and  in  many  cases  prof- 
itable evil,  would  lay  the  blame  upon  the  broad  shoulders 
of  poverty.  There  are  students  of  criminology  who  often 
scoff  at  the  theory  that  the  slum  in  itself  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  criminal  and  they  claim 
that  only  poverty  or  a  diseased  mind  can  be  held  to  account 
for  the  ever  swelling  prison  population  of  the  United 
States.  I  wonder  if  these  gentlemen  have  ever  been  down 
into  the  slums  of  New  York.  1  wonder  if  they  have  ever 
wandered  through  the  narrow  streets  on  a  hot  July  night, 
canyon-like  with  the  five,  six  and  even  seven  story  walk- 
ups  towering  up  on  each  side,  denying  to  those  who  live  in 
their  shadows  even  that  which  has  always  been  free,  a 
glance  at  the  heavens  and  some  air.  I  wonder  if  they  have 
entered  one  of  these  so-called  dwellings  and  had  the 
stench  of  years,  cooked  by  three  or  four  days  of  a  ninety- 
degree  temperature,  drive  them  back  into  the  comparatively 
sweet  air.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  more  than  just  poverty 
that  drives  the  people  in  this  environment  to  crime.  The 
boys  and  girls  living  under  such  conditions,  and  there  are 
at  least  a  million  of  them  in  New  York  City,  must  get  out. 
It  is  not  just  the  pangs  of  hunger  that  urge  them  on.  It 
is  the  dirty,  rotten,  stinking  life  which  surges  all  around 
them,  that  forces  them  out.  From  their  early  childhood 
the  ordinary  canons  of  morals  and  decency  are  of  necessity 
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denied  them.  Cleanliness  and  a  certain  privacy  necessary 
to  an  individual  pride  is  impossible  and  these  denials, 
coupled  with  a  more  than  understandable  desire  to  free 
themselves  from  their  environment,  would  be  sufficient  to 
lead  anyone   ixito    the    somewhat    romantic  paths   of  crime. 

This  report  then  is  merely  a  confirmation  of  what 
those  who  have  labored  so  bard  in  its  making  have  always 
believed.  The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  well  knew 
that  no  investigation  of  the  slum  conditions  of  its  city 
would  be  complete  without  a  thorough  survey  of  the  crime 
in  those  slums,  in  comparison  with  the  crime  in  other 
areas.  As  Chairman  of  the  Authority  I  asked  Mr.  Bernard 
Botein,  for  some  years  an  assistant  district  attorney  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Irving  W.  Halpern,  chief  of  the  Probation 
Department  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions;  and  Mr.  John 
Stanislaus,  his  assistant,  to  undertake  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  complete  crime  survey  ever  made  in  the  history 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  One  hundred  and  seventy  carefully 
chosen  workers  from  the  Works  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  Several 
weeks  were  utilized  in  training  them  and  the  result  of 
their  efforts  is  this  report. 

To  me  falls  the  privilege  not  only  of  thanking  them 
for  their  indefatigable  efforts  and  the  contribution  of 
their  unusual  talents,  but  of  presenting  to  the  public  the 
result  of  their  work  -  namely,  the  most  thorough  crime 
report  of  New  Yo.rk  City  that  has  ever  been  published.  It 
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is  my  honor  to  have  sponsored  it;  beyond  that  I  did 
nothing.  To  Mr.  Botein,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Stanislaus  and 
the  loyal  workers,  the  people  of  the  City  and  all  those 
interested  in  the  study  of  criminology  owe  a  real  debt  of 
gratitude. 

To  me  at  least  they  have  proved  one  thing  conclu- 
sively; where  there  is  real  liberty  there  is  but  little 
crime-  but  there  is  no  use  in  talking  of  liberty  to  those 
who  live  in  the  slums. 

LANGDON  W.  POST 

CHAIRMAN,  NEW  YORK  CITY  HOUSING 
ADTHORITY 
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INTRODUCTION 

A  request  gave  origin  to  this  study.  What  body  it 
possesses  was  built  out o f  stati sties.  What  considerations 
determined  its  character  and  the  lioitations  upon  its 
scope  this  introduction  will  explain. 

History  of  Study.  Archaic  dwellings  had  been  slated 

for  demolition.  Before  this  could  be  done  the  slum  ter- 
rain had  to  be  surveyed,  both  in  its  social  and  its 
physical  features.  For  the  slum,  as  anyone  must  know  who 
sees  it  whole  and  steadily,   is  not  one  but  many  problems. 

Perception  of  this  led  the  Hon.  Langdon  W.  Post, 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
to  institute  a  series  of  slum  surveys.  One  was  to  bring 
the  prevalence  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  under 
statistical  measurement.  The  ground,  it  is  true,  had  been 
traversed  before.  A  reading  of  the  reports,  however, 
showed  that  previous  surveys  had  differed  in  scale  and 
objective.  Moreover,  the  findings  were  not  all  applicable 
to  the  areas  marked  for  clearance.  The  open  course  there- 
fore was  to  survey  them. 

As  much  was  appreciated  by  Commissioner  Post ,  who  re- 
quested the  Probation  Department  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  and  Assistant  District  Attorney  Bernard  Botein  to 
undertake  such  a  survey.  The  better  to  I'acilitate  its  plau- 
ning,a  Committee  thereupon  was  formed  consisting  of  Irving 
W.  Halpern,  Chief  Probation  Officer  as  Chairman,  John  N. 
Stanislaus,  Probation  Officer,  Court  of  General  Sessions 
and  Bernard  Botein,  Assistant  District  Attorney,  New  York 
County. 

The  committee  welcomed  the  opportunity  for  service, 
deeming  it  a  privilege  to  aid  in  so  worthy  a  project  as 
Slum  Clearance. 
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We  believe  that  the  benefits  inevitably  to  flow  there- 
from Hill  reach  directly  into  the  sphere  of  crime  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Action  merely  within  that  sphere  is 
insufficient  to  cope  with  so  many  sided  a  problem  as  crime. 
The  action  that  converges  upon  it  from  every  quarter  of 
the  community^  alone  can  insure  its  more  effective  solution. 

The  survey  thus  initiated  fitted  in  with  the  program 
of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  to  staff  socially  useful 
projects,  thereby  insuring  workers  in  sufficient  numbers 
for  the  task  ahead.  The  organization  and  direction  of  the 
staff  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  JohnN*  Stanislaus  who  was  de- 
tailed for  that  purpose  by  the  Probation  Department  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions.  Working  quarters  were  provided 
by  the  Tenement  House  Department    in    its  Brooklyn  office. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  staff  was  inexperienced  in 
criminology  and  social  research  work.  Instruction  thus 
became  a  necessary  prelude  to  any  operations.  The  task, 
however,  was  speeded  up  by  the  intelligence  and  interest 
displayed  by  many  workers  who  were  assigned  to  specific 
duties  on  the  basis  of  aptitude.  To  ascertain  this,  a 
statement  setting  forth  educational  qualifications,  spe- 
cialized abilities  and  previous  business  experience  was 
requested  from  each  worker.  The  personnel  numbered  one 
hundred  and  seventy  at  one  time. 

Limitations  Upon  Study.  Three  circumstances  combined 

to  narrow  the  survey  both  in  range  and  content.  Personnel 
was  the  first.  Trained  research  workers  were  lacking. 
Remuneration  for  the  staff  was  on  a  relief  basis,  thereby 
creating  the  impression,  though  not  held  by  many,  that  the 
survey  was  merely  camouflaged  relief  work.  Incentive  to 
effort,  therefore,  depended  largely  upon  interest  in  the 
work  and  personal  pride  in  achievement. 
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Time  was  the  second  and  aost  conpelling  linitation. 
Alike  it  involved  working  hours,  and  the  period  allowed 
for  the  survey.  The  working  hours,  as  already  stated,  had 
been  curtailed.  More  tiae  accordingly  had  to  be  allowed 
for  transcribing  data  fron  police  blotters  and  court  rec- 
ords, and  for  the  subsequent  hand  tabulation  of  statistics. 

The  third  circuastance  was  the  data.  Concededly  the 
best  would  be  a  rate  study  of  crime  and  delinquency  for  a 
given  period  of  years;  -five,  for  example.  A  period  like 
this  would  furnish  a  nore  adequate  index  to  the  constancy 
of  crime  and  delinquency  in  slum  areas.  The  data  necessary 
for  such  an  extended  period,  however,  could  not  be  accumu- 
lated within  the  time  limitations  of  the  survey.  Only  did 
they    allow  of  a  one  year  study. 

The  year  1930  was  selected  for  two  reasons.  The 
statistical  findings  could  be  correlated  directly  with 
census  figures  for  population.  The  other  reason  was  the 
belief  that  the  full  impact  of  the  depression  had  not  been 
felt  until  about  the  latter  part  of  the  year  selected. 
Uncertainty  as  to  how  much  of  the  crime  statistically 
shown  was  attributable  to  depression  conditions  thereby 
would  be  somewhat  minimized. 

Even  for  the  study  of  a  one  year  period,  the  data  had 
to  be  gathered  from  many  sources.  A  study  in  distribution 
obviously  is  based  on  the  residence  of  offenders.  The 
addresses  of  those  arrested  were  procurable  only  from  the 
precinct  blotters.  Visits  also  had  to  be  made  to  the 
various  courts  for  data  on  those  convicted.  Otherwise  such 
data  would  not  be  obtainable  in  the  form  desired.  The  more 
extensive  the  data  sought,  the  longer  would  be  the  time 
required  for  their  transcription. 

The  practical  choice,   then,  lay  in  limitation  of  the 
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type  of  data  to  be  secured.  Necessity  also  was  given  to 
this  choice  by  the  unf amiliarity  of  the  staff  with  court 
records.  Absolute  reliance,  it  was  soon  found,  could  not 
be  placed  on  their  ability  to  distinguish  between  offenses 
too  trivial  to  be  transcribed  and  those  recordable,  de- 
spite detailed  instructions  previously  given  on  this  point. 
The  alternative  was  to  transcribe  all  and  subsequently  to 
eliminate  the  triviata.  As  is  evident,  the  process  proved 
a  time  consuming  one. 

Character  of  Study.  The  presen t  one,  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances cited,  is  limited  to  a  statistical  study.  As 
such,  it  makes  no  pretense  to  furnish  more  than  an  index 
of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  in  substandard  areas. 
Statistics,  after  all,  only  measure  volume.  They  do  not 
and  cannot  explain  crime  causation. 

Any  study  of  crime,  whether  in  the  slums  or  in  the 
suburbs,  must  begin  with  the  individual.  Otherwise  how 
explain  certain  obvious  facts.  The  fact,  for  instance, 
that  of  two  given  individuals  within  the  same  family,  one 
is  an  honest  citizen  and  the  other  a  criminal.  Another 
fact  equally  to  be  explained,  is  that  while  a  considerable 
number  of  slum  dwellers  may  commit  crimes,  the  remainder 
do  not.  The  neighborhood  environment  of  all  is  the  same. 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  the  individual. 

The  realistic  necessity  for  individual  case  studies 
does  not  preclude  the  use  of  statistics.  The  value  of 
these  as  indicia  is  immeasurable.  Unly  as  we  have  these 
indices  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  can  we  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  crime  problem.  The  innumerable  factors  it 
involves,  even  in  the  case  of  a  single  delinquent,  is  best 
illustrated  by  case  study. 

A  number   have   been  included    in   this  volume.  Taken 
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from  the  files  of  the  Probation  Department  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  they  were  selected  both  on  the  basis  of 
the  offender's  residence  in  the  areas  studied  and  because 
of  the  social  situations  they  so  graphically  illustrate. 
Each  further  illustrates  the  practical  value  of  the  case 
method  approach  in  studying  delinquency,  whether  of  an 
adult  or  a  juvenile. 

Areas  Studied.  The  areas  studied  in  this  volume  arc 

those  considered  to  be  substandard  by  the  Slum  Clearance 
Committee.  The  survey  committee,  however,  believe  that 
slum  boundaries  like  divisions  in  history,  are  necessarily 
arbitrary.  Especially  so  when  elements  other  than  physical 
ones  like  housing  are  up  for  appraisal.  The  sections  des- 
ignated unquestionably  merit  clearance.  Any  area,  in 
fact,  where  people  are  housed  in  a  manner  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  human  beings  demands  clearance. 

A  glance  at  the  spot  maps  accompanying  this  study 
will  show  that  areas  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  do 
not  always  coincide  with  those  chalked  for  clearance.  The 
better  to  make  this  evident,  a  specific  area  was  added  to 
the  thirteen  others  surveyed.  The  territory  embraced 
therein  is  bounded  by  Fifth  and  Eighth  Avenues,  and  extends 
northward  from  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  to  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Fifth  Streets.  For  purposes  of  reference,  it  has 
been  numbered  Area  BA  on  the  maps  and  in  statistical 
tables.  The  data  pertaining  to  it  have  been  included  with 
those  on  slum  areas. 

The  reasons  underlying  its  use  as  a  sample  here  de- 
serve mention.  The  committee  professes  no  technical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  structural  aspects  of  housing  in  that 
area.  Ample  evidence  abounds  of  overcrowding,  with  its 
invariable  concomitants,   street  congestion  and  inadequate 
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recreational  facilities.  Police,  court  records  and  the 
testiaony  of  social  workers  all  confirm  the  fact  that  the 
section  is  prolific  in  behavior  and  social  problems. 

Any  further  explanation  of  this  study  would  be  super- 
fluous. The  pages  which  follow,  as  also  the  aaps,  tables 
and  visualization  charts,  are  the  best  possible  help  for 
its  evaluation.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to  sake  it  as 
coaplete  and  as  accurate  statistically  as  time  and  huaan 
fallibility  would  permit.  Anything  beyond  the  scope  set, 
was  impractical  of  attainment  for  the  reasons  already 
outlined. 

A  more  specialized  study  would  require  an  extended 
time  allowance.  The  limitations  of  the  present  best  prove 
that  large-scaled  studies  are  as  needed  as  they  are  aids 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  crime.  Crime,  after  all,  is  not 
merely  one  aspect  of  the  slum  situation,  but  is  itself  a 
problem  nation-wide  in  its  spread. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
THE  SLUM  AND  CRIME 

The  slum  and  the  delinquent  are  vivid  reminders  of 
the  gaps  in  our  social  progress.  The  best  accountancy 
will  fail  to  compute  in  dollars  and  cents  the  enormous 
economic  drain  each  represents.  However  varied,  the  ex- 
pedients adopted  to  stop  this  waste  are  at  best  only  re- 
pair work  and  hence  a  negative  economy.  The  positive,  it 
is  now  realized,  is  to  be  had  only  by  striking  at  the 
source  rather  than  in  merely  repairing  the  damage.  Slum 
clearance  and  crime  prevention  programs  alike  reflect  this 
more  realistic  attitude. 

The  slum  is  a  common  meeting  ground  for  the  two  pro- 
grams. As  social  reflexes,  the  same  conditions  which  make 
slums  are  often  present  in  delinquent  careers.  Bad  hous- 
ing, low  income  levels  or  poverty  itself,  the  weakened 
grip  of  regulatory  institutions  like  the  family,  objec- 
tionable groupings,  unwholesome  or  inadequate  recreational 
outlets  are  but  some.  The  full  meaning  of  the  slum  and 
crime  will  only  reach  the  mind  in  a  confused  form  unless 
all  these  situations  are  understood,  separately  and  clear- 
ly. Even  then  the  delinquent  still  remains  to  be  studied 
as  a  person. 

Explanations  of  crime  must  go  outside  its  purely  le- 
gal aspects,  since  science  forbids  the  intelligent  inquir- 
er to  forget  its  social  nature.  The  person,  the  situa- 
tion and  the  interaction  between  them,  constitute  crime 
in  its  social  sense.  There  is  nothing  sentimental  about 
such  a  viewpoint.  It  is  common  sense  alone  which  compels 
US  to  view  crime  as  a  social  problem  which  must  be  ap- 
proached scientifically.  Like  a  released  shutter,  the 
scientific  approach  allows  daylight    to    reach    the  hidden 
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motives  which  condition  delinquent  behavior. 

A  scientific  approach  to  the  slum  is  equally  illumin- 
ating. Few  problems  have  engendered  more  misconceptions. 
Thinking  on  the  slum,  for  instance,  frequently  freezes 
into  the  conviction  that  crime  is  its  only  output.  The 
conviction  and  its  implication  that  environment  alone  makes 
a  delinquent  are  scientifically  untenable.  Were  such  the 
case,  then  Park  Avenue  would  be  a  paradise  and  a  penthouse 
there,  insurance  against  misbehavior. 

The  belief  that  when  slums  are  abolished,  all  crime 
will  cease  automatically  is  likewise  a  fallacy.  Demolish- 
ing the  slum  unquestionably  will  reduce  delinquency.  The 
prediction  that  it  will  do  away  with  it  entirely,  utterly 
ignores  the  personal  element  in  crime.  The  same  outcome 
has  been  predicted  for  the  abolition  of  capital.  Much 
room  for  doubt  as  to  so  Utopian  a  prediction  remains  after 
we  consider  the  result  of  the  Soviet  experiment  in  this 
respect.  (iJ 

Persons,  not  places,  engineer  burglaries,  perpetrate 
robberies  and  commit  murders.  As  a  place,  the  slum  is 
alike  the  by-product  of  changes  in  the  economic  structure 
and  of  social  hindsight.  An  instance  of  these  changes, 
one  that  is  traditionally  cited,  is  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. Along  with  great  prosperity  it  produced  great 
poverty  and  the  slum.  This  historical  fact,  combined  with 
current  experience,  should  indicate  forcefully  that  most 
slum  conditions  are  at  root  the  resultant  of  larger  social 
and  economic  forces.  The  conclusion  is  crystal  clear. 
These  forces  also  should  be  controlled  if  the  slum  is  to 
be  blotted  oat  permanently. 

(  i)  cf.  Boris  Brasol,  The  Elements  of  Crime,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  1932,  p.  ix.,  for  a  discus- 
sion of  these  points. 
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An  atteapt  will  be  aade  here  to  sufflmarize  some  of  the 
situations  that  partially  account  for  the  prevalence  in 
the  slum  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency.  The  attempt 
should  serve  also  to  explain  the  viewpoints  governing  the 
survey  and  to  aid  the  reader  in  interpreting  its  findings. 
Acknowledged  authorities  are  cited  in  order  to  illustrate 
expert  thought  on  a  point  at  issue. 

The  Slum:     An  Area  of  Minimum  Choice.  The   slum,  as 

conceived  by  sociologists,  is  a  natural,  an  interstitial 
or  an  area  of  minimum  choice.  All  three  designations  ul- 
timately repose  on  the  idea  of  social  disorganization,  as 
opposed  to  plan  and  solidarity.  The  disorganization  is 
seen  readily  in  bad  housing,  poverty  and  dependency,  over- 
crowding within  and  congestion  outside  the  home,  and 
higher  incidence  rates  for  disease,  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Economic  pressures  and  social  selection  combine  to 
make  the  slum  a  natural  area.  The  first  is  best  instanced 
by  the  familiar  combination  of  low  income  and  low  rentals. 
Due  to  necessity,  many  have  no  alternative  but  to  reside 
in  substandard  areas.  As  much  is  implied  by  McEenzie, 
who  thus  defines  the  slum: 

"The  slum  is  an  area  of  minimum  choice.  It  is  the 
product  of  compulsion  rather  than  desiin.  The  slum,  there- 
fore, represents  a  homoieneous  collection  as  far  as  eco- 
nomic competency  is  concerned,  but  a  most  heteroieneous 
aiiregation  in  all  other  respects."  (2) 

f 

The  foregoing  gives  a  broader  perspective  of  the  slum 
than   most   definitions.     It    is    often  forgotten    that  the 

(2)  R.D.  McKenzie.  The  Scope  of  Human  Ecology,  in  tbe 
Drban  Community,  ed.  by  E.W.  Burgess,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  1926,  p.  180. 
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slum  is  the  home  of  a  large  law-abiding  population.  The 
sane  economic  pressures  that  compel  people  to  live  in  it, 
act  also  to  keep  them  there.  At  no  time  is  this  more  ap- 
parent than  during  economic  upheavals.  A  world  depression 
has  thrust  aside  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  weak  falling 
by  the  wayside  as  the  only  explanation  for  economic  incom- 
petence and  poverty.  The  disabilities  occasioned  by  de- 
pression have  reduced  thousands  to  a  slum  level  of  exist- 
ence; -  thereby  proving  that  poverty  is  not  an  exclusive 
product  of  the  slum  but  that  the  slum  is  usually  its  end 
result . 

Cultural  groups  best  exemplify  social  selection,  the 
second  force  operative  in  natural  areas.  Groups  of  this 
kind  are  built  up  from  such  elements  as  a  common  racial 
origin,  language,  traditions  and  folkways.  A  large  num- 
ber, those  with  immigrant  backgrounds  especially,  prefer 
to  remain  within  the  orbit  of  their  own  cultural  group. 
Change  would  wrench  them  from  the  only  social  moorings 
they  possess  in  a  land  different  from  that  of  their  origin. 
Change,  moreover,  would  necessitate  new  adaptations  for 
which  they  may  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  initiative, 
nor  even  yet  the  means.  The  fact  that  such  cultural  groups 
so  often  remain  in  the  slum  is  further  explainable  by 
Shulman's  conception  of  it  as  "an  area  of  simple  living." 
lie  thus  describes  the  slum: 

"It  is  an  area  in  which,  rentals  and  foodstuffs  are 
relatively  lower,  allowini  people  to  live  on  a  much  lower 
income  than  could  be  lived  on  elsewhere  in  the  city.  Son- 
itary  restrictions  are  fewer  and  manners  more  lax  than 
elsewhere.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  slum  is  a  culture 
area  far  below  the  standards  of  that  which  is  best  in  our 
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urban  civilization."  (3) 

Social  selection  works  similarly  to  make  the  slum  a 
habitat  for  asocial  groupings.  Cultural  levels  and  living 
standards,  as  Shulman  has  noted,  are  lower.  There  is  nei- 
ther neignborhood  solidarity  in  the  community  sense,  nor 
that  strongly  organized  group  opinion  which  frequently 
acts  like  a  brake  upon  individual  misbehavior.  Attitudes, 
either  of  apathy  or  indifference,  toward  acceptable  modes 
of  behavior  and  individual  delinquencies  are  common.  The 
criminally  inclined,  in  consequence,  f ind  a  greater  leeway 
and  a  safer  hideout  in  the  slum  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  this  presence  of  the  law-abiding  and  the  crim- 
inally minded  that  gives  the  slum  a  distinctively  hetero- 
geneous character.  In  view  of  this,  any  broad  statement 
about  the  criminality  of  all  slum  dwellers  would  be  as  in- 
accurate as  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  the  law-abiding 
populace.  The  fact  that  the  slum  is  a  delinquency  area 
is  attributable  in  part  to  its  being  an  area  of  minimum 
choice  and  also  to  the  social  disintegration  which  occurs 
in  such  an  area. 

The  Slum:     A  Delinquency  Area.  Studies     in  this, 

other  cities  and  abroad  indicate  forcefully  that  the  slum 
is  a  locus  of  adult  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency.  Where 
the  studies  are  incomplete,  it  is  in  understating  the 
facts.  Obviously  only  apprehended  delinquents  can  be  enu- 
merated. No  estimate  can  be  given  of  unapprehended  of- 
fenders whose  number  unquestionably  would  swell  the  totals. 

The  substandard  areas  have  been  ascertained  to  con- 
tain a  greater  percentage  of  delinquents  per  one  thousand 

(3I  Harry  M.  Shulman.  A  Study  of  Problem  Boys  and  their 
Brothers.  A  Report  of  the  Sub-Commission  on  Causes 
and  Effects  of  Crime.  N.Y.  State  Crime  Commission, 
Albany,  N.Y.  1929,  p.  18. 
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population  than  held  true  in  non-slum  sections.  The  trend, 
which  is  neither  unique  nor  insignificant,  is  wholly  in 
keeping  with  findings  in  other  cities.  The  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  is  precisely  the  one  which  Shaw  and  his  associ- 
ates deduced  f rom  their  Chicago  survey.  As  stated  by  them: 

"f/ie  areas  in  uhlch  the  greatest  concentrations  and 
highest  rates  are  found  have  many  characteristics  which 
differentiate  them  from  the  outlying  residential  communi- 
ties. As  indicated  previously,  these  areas  are  in  process 
of  transition  from  residence  to  business  and  industry  and 
are  characterized  by  physical  deterioration,  decreasing 
population  and  the  disintegration  of  the  conventional 
neighborhood  culture  and  organization."  (if) 

Noteworthy  is  the  reference  to  physical  deterioration. 
Wherever  it  characterizes  an  area,  delinquency  rates  are 
invariably  high.  Elmer  noticed  this  in  his  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  Survey.  (5)  The  other  cities  studied  by  Shaw  and 
McKay,  -  Philadelphia,  Seattle,  Cleveland,  Birmingham, 
Denver  and  Richmond,  showed  a  like  situation.  (6)  Kew 
York  is  no  exception.  During  a  survey  here  in  19S0  by  the 
New  York  State  Crime  Commission,  Shulman  ascertained  what 
Shaw  had  discovered  in  Chicago,  and  what  delinquency  stud- 
ies in  any  large  city  reveal  with  striking  uniformity  - 
the  fact  that  a  deteriorated  is    also   a  delinquency  area. 

1(f)  Clifford  R.  Shaw,  et.  al .  Delinquency  Areas.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,   Chicago   1939.  p.  20<f. 

(5)  Manuel  C.  Elmer,  Maladjustment  of  Youth  in  Relation 
to  Density  of  Population.  Publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Society,  Chicago  192s.  Vol.  20,  pp 
1 38-  luo . 

(6)  Clifford  R.  Shaw  and  Henry  D.  McKay.  Social  Factors 
in  Juvenile  Delinquency,  National  Commission  on  Law 
Observance  and  Enforcement.  Reports  on  the  Causes  of 
Crime,   Washington,   D.  C.    1931.    Vol.11,      pp.  11^0-188. 
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The  findings  of  the  State  Crime  Commission's  survey 
are  pertinent  to  the  present  study.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  16  to  20  age  group  of  delinquents,  to  which  the  Crime 
Commission's  survey  had  been  confined,  resided  in  certain 
health  areas.  Many  of  these  are  contained  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  the  substandard  areas  considered  in  this  study. 
Un  the  basis  of  his  findings  Shulman  arrived  at  a  conclu- 
sion which  here  deserves  quotation: 

"A  majority  of  these  areas  of  severe  delinquency  are 
central  rather  than  peripheral ,  being  located  in  congested 
central  areas  combining  commerce,  manufacturing  and  hous- 
ing rather  than  in  peripheral  residential  areas."  (7) 

All  the  studies  mentioned  are  in  uniform  agreement 
that  the  breaking  up  process,  so  far  as  a  strictly  resi- 
dential neighborhood  is  concerned,  opens  the  door  to  social 
disorganization.  This  prevails  not  only  on  the  surface, 
but  also  in  the  case  histories  of  delinquents  who  reside 
in  transitional  zones.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek 
and  can  be  sketched  readily. 

A  neighborhood  breakdown  is  often  preceded  by  physi- 
cal deterioration.  Taxation,  decreasing  rentals  and  in- 
creasing land  values  combine  to  make  properties  more  prof- 
itable if  used  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes. 
Stores,  garages,  lofts  and  heavier  industrial  plants  begin 
to  spread  over  the  terrain.  The  housing  that  remains  is 
usually  too  antiquated  to  modernize  profitably  and  is  oc- 
cupied largely  by  those  who  are  unable  to  afford  the  high- 
er rents  prevailing  in  more  desirable  sections. 

Neighborhood  solidarity  is  the  first  bulwark  to  give 
way.      Community   codes    of  behavior    are    relaxed  with  the 

(7)  Harry  M.  Sbulman.  The  Youthful  Offender.  A  Report 
of  the  Su b-Commi ssion  on  Causes  and  Effects,  New  York 
State  Crime  Commission,   Albany,  N.Y.    1931.   p.  125. 
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consequence  that  undesirables  enter,  like  seepage  through 
a  dike  that  is  about  to  collapse.  They  bring  patterns  of 
conduct  which  the  weak  and  impressionable,  especially 
among  adolescents  and  juveniles,  are  prone  to  emulate. 
Ultimately  the  atmosphere  becomes  one  in  which  delinquency 
thrives  best. 

Environment  and  Delinquency.  He    would    be    a  Solon 

indeed  who  could  picture  statistically  the  influences  of 
environment  upon  humau  behavior.  Like  that  of  heredity, 
it  is  still  an  open  issue  among  scientists.  What  applies 
to  social,  is  less  true  however,  of  physical  environment. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  effects  that  climate  and  topography 
have  upon  men  is  precise.  Health,  we  know,  depends  largely 
upon  a  suitable  adaptation  to  the  physical  setting. 

Social  environment  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  simplicity  and  precision  of  a  multiplication 
table.  Composed  of  many  forces,  mostly  intangible  and 
hence  immeasurable,  it  is  a  variable.  Un  no  two  persons 
does  it  act  alike.  This  assures  a  different  outcome  for 
environment  upon  individuals  even  within  the  same  family, 
and  explains  the  difficulty  of  treating  the  outcome  math- 
ematically. 

Delinquency,  for  example,  can  be  measured  on  a  dis- 
tributional scale.  One  area  will  be  found  to  have  more 
delinquents  than  another.  Khile  the  greater  prevalence 
suggests  that  the  behavior  problems  these  delinquents  rep- 
resent are  allied  in  some  degree  to  their  social  environ- 
ment, it  does  not  explain  their  underlying  causation. 
Only  that  approach,  which  is  a  blend  of  the  psychological 
and  the  sociological  and  which  the  case  method  best  em- 
bodies, can  supply  the  real  answer. 

Sociologists  are  the  first    to    acknowledge    and  pro- 
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claim  these  facts.  None  more  so  than  those  who  have  made 
distributional  studies  of  delinquency.  It  is  recognized 
widely  that  at  best  such  studies  are  but  indices  to  a  com- 
munity situation.  Their  value  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  a  divining  rod.  They  locate  the  social  "trouble"  cen- 
ters which  stand  in  most  need  of  extensive  study.  Only 
by  such  study,  in  fact,  can  the  connection  between  an  area 
and  delinquency  be  appraised  in  ail  its  breadth  and  depth. 

Some  of  the  links  in  this  connection  have  been  as- 
certained through  social  exploration,  group  and  individual 
case  studies.  An  example  is  Thrasher's  competent  study  of 
gangs  in  Chicago.  (8)  Sociologists,  on  the  basis  of  such 
accumulated  data  have  drawn  tentative  conclusions  about 
environment  as  a  positive  factor  in  delinquent  behavior 
which,  as  they  apply  to  delinquency  areas,  here  require 
brief  examination. 

First  is  the  fact  that  environmental  forces  are  two- 
fold in  nature.  Some  are  more  direct  than  others  in  in- 
fluencing behavior.  Moreover  the  interaction  between  the 
delinquent  and  the  social  situation  that  reflects  these 
forces,  in  every  case  depends  ultimately  upon  the  indivi- 
dual make-up.  A  mental  defective,  because  of  his  condi- 
tion, is  virtually  incapable  of  selecting  an  appropriate 
response  to  environment.  The  weak-willed  and  the  impres- 
sionable likewise  are  equally  more  subject  to  external 
pressures.  The  same  applies  also  to  those  in  whose  per- 
sonality there  is  a  psychopathological  set.  In  a  normal 
environment  such  individuals  are  unadjusted.  Where  the 
environment  is  abnormal,  as  in  delinquency  areas,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  adjustment  are  doubled. 

(8)     Frederick  M.  Thrasher,  The  Gang.     University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,   Chicago,  1929. 
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Here  indeed,  the  axiom  that  the  weaker  the  indivi- 
dual's resistance,  the  stronger  the  environmental  pres- 
sures, is  singularly  true.  Equally  does  it  explain  the 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  rehabilitating  the  delin- 
quents resident  in  deteriorated  areas.  Economic  circum- 
stances usually  preclude  their  remov-al  elsewhere.  Reha- 
bilitative processes,  like  probation  and  parole,  are  in 
consequence  faced  with  the  double  task  of  constantly  com- 
bating environment,  as  well  as  the  individual's  shortcom- 
ings. 

Environmental  influences  which  act  either  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  individual  in  slum  sections  are 
numerous.  As  they  open  up  larger  issues  than  could  be 
discussed  within  fixed  limits  of  space,  they  only  can  be 
indicated.  Poverty,  which  is  most  prevalent  in  the  slum 
environment,  is  a  foremost  example.  On  its  direct  in- 
fluence in  shaping  delinquent  conduct,  there  is  no  univer- 
sal agreement.  Specialized  studies  and  the  fact  that 
where  poverty  is  also  present  many  do  not  become  delin- 
quent, are  cited  to  disprove  its  direct  causal  influence. 
On  the  contrary,  correlations  made  between  crime  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  used  to  prove  the  reverse.  (9) 

Two  facts  must  be  recognized  in  correlating  delin- 
quency with  poverty.  Firstly  that  poverty  usually  is  com- 
bined with  other  factors  and  that  no  scale  exists  for  es- 
timating accurately  the  predominance  of  any  one  as  a  pri- 
mary causative  agent.  The  second  is  the  fact  that  poverty, 
as  also  low  income  levels,  represents  basic  processes  in 
the  larger  social  environment  of  the  individual.  A  rec- 
ognition of  both  facts  brings  sharply  into  the  foreground 

(9)  A  Summary  of  the  different  viewpoints  is  given  by 
\*alterC.  Reckless  and  Mapheus  Smith,  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, McGraw-Hill    Book    Co.,  New  York  pp.  132-133. 
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the  psychological  effects  of  poverty. 

Poverty,  it  is  self-evident,  occasions  deprivation, 
curtailments  and  denials.  Often  these  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  emotional  equilibrium.  Conflicts  ensue  within  the 
individual  and  between  him  and  his  family  group.  The  urge 
for  possession  is  intensified  both  by  repression  and  the 
observation  of  others  with  the  things  sought.  The  fre- 
quency of  this  has  led  Brasol  to  observe  that: 

"The  importance  of  the  economic  factor  is  dependent, 
not  so  much  upon  absolute  poverty,  as  on  that  relative 
symptom  which  puts  a  person  in  discord  with  the  means  in 
his  possession  and  with  the  social  standards  of  the  group 
in  which  he  belonis."  ( lo ) 

A  second  and  commonly  admitted  corollary  of  poverty 
is  a  sense  of  inferiority,  compensation  for  which  is  some- 
times obtained  by  adopting  attitudes  calculated  to  compel 
recognition.  Attitudes  of  bravado,  or  emulation  of  those 
who  have  taken  unethical  short  cuts  to  obtain  money  are 
ready  examples.  Stealing  by  children  in  many  cases  has 
been  established  clinically  to  be  a  symptom  of  inferiority. 
Repeatedly  is  inferiority  implied  in  statements  of  adoles- 
cent delinquents.  Every  probation  worker  is  familiar  with 
such  explanations  as  "1  wanted  the  money  to  get  clothes" 
or  "I  just  wanted  to  have  a  good  time."  Associated  with 
an  underlying  inferiority  there  is  a  desire  to  "belong" 
to  the  group  on  terms  of  equal  footing,  as  reflected  in 
clothes,  money  and  the  like.  The  outcome  is  sometimes 
disastrous  in  its  consequences. 

The  foregoing    are    but  sidelights    on    the  effects  of 

poverty.     Khen    traceable   in   delinquent    lives,    they  are 

I   

(lol   Boris  Brasol,  op  cit.,    p.  92. 
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usually  discovered  to  be  entwined  with  other  elements. 
Notably  personality  maladjustments  which  more  often  than 
otherwise  date  back  to  childhood  days.  The  records  of 
juvenile  court  appearances  which  so  many  delinquents  pos- 
sess bear  out  this  fact.  As  regards  delinquent  residents 
of  slum  areas,  the  records  assume  a  deeper  significance. 
The  more  so,  as  in  the  same  areas  that  have  high  rates  of 
juveniles,  there  is  almost  always  a  greater  incidence  of 
adult  crime. 

Group  relationships  outside  the  family  are  among  the 
environmental  forces  with  a  more  direct  implication  for 
delinquency.  At  the  root  of  these  is  the  association  hab- 
it, one  that  lies  deep  in  all  normal  humans.  Combined 
with  the  emulative  it  is  frequently  a  habit  that  leads 
into  unwholesome  and  sometimes  criminal  associations.  The 
choice  of  associates  by  adolescents  at  any  time  requires 
discrimination.  A  much  greater  selectivity  is  necessary 
amid  so  heterogen,eous  a  population  as  that  of  slum  areas. 
Adult  delinquents,  though  not  in  every  instance  profes- 
sionally criminal,  abound  in  such  areas.  This  condition 
gives  emphasis  to  the  danger  unsupervised  youths,  and  es- 
pecially those  in  deteriorated  regions,  incur  in  forming 
companionships  promiscuously. 

Worthy  of  reference  in  this  respect  are  Thrasher's 
findings.  In  his  study  of  Chicago  gangs  he  discovered 
that  where  adults  with  criminal  habits  were  numerous,  ad- 
olescents showed  similar  tendencies.  He  thus  summarizes 
the  situation: 

"In  these  interstitial  sect  ions  of  Chicago  where  neg- 
lect and  suppression  of  boyhood  combine  to  produce  gangs, 
there  abound  social  patterns  of  crime  and  vice  which  are 
naturally  reflected  in  the  activities  of  the  unsupervised 
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gong  or  gong  club.  In  the  poverty  belt,  the  deteriorating 
neighborhood  and  the  slum,  there  is  little  understanding 
of  the  interests  of  boys  or  the  situations  they  meet  in 
everyday  I  if  e.  "  ( 1 1  ) 

The  case  histories  in  the  Probation  Department  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  are  rich  in  examples  of  what 
ill-advised  associations  produce.  Approximately  three 
thousand  of  these  cases  were  inspected  during  the  present 
study.  The  inspection  disclosed  that  a  large  number  of 
the  offenses  were  perpetrated  by  two  or  more  youths  acting 
in  concert.  The  groupings  occurred  with  greater  frequency 
in  slum  areas.  Points  of  association  usually  included 
residence  in  the  same  vicinity  and  the  intimacy  of  the 
same  age  groups.  Relatively  few  of  the  groupings  possessed 
stigmata  characteristic    of    professional   criminal  gangs. 

One  member  at  least  of  such  groups  had  been  delin- 
quent previously.  As  often  there  was  a  non-delinquent, 
at  once  impressionable  and  possessed  of  the  emulative  hab- 
it. The  observations  of  Reckless  and  Smith  are  illumin- 
ating in  this  connection: 

"There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  to  support  the  state- 
ment that  many  delinquent  careers  are  begun  by  contact 
with  former  delinquents.  Whether  the  soc io-psychological 
principle  involved  is  suggestion,  conscious  imitation  or 
actual  teaching  matters  little  just  now.  The  important 
point  is  that  however  ripe  for  delinquency  the  individual 
may  be  -  and  he  generally  is  not  far  short  of  the  overt 
behavior  involved  -  it  is  often  the  stimulus  of  the  person 
with  the  reputation  or  easily  recognizable  qualities  that 
sets  the  career  in  motion."  (12) 
111)  op.   cit.   p.   25 2 

(12)   Walter  C.   Reckl  ess  -  Maph  eus  Smith,  op.   cit.   pp.  m6- 
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Initiation  in  crine  thus  demands  no  long  apprentice- 
ship. Nowhere  is  it  more  easily  facilitated  than  in  the 
slum.  It  is  this  facilitation,  even  acceleration  of  de- 
linquent growth,  that  is  a  direct  environmental  influence 
in  slum  areas.  The  reasons  are  apparent.  Family  controls 
are  apt  to  be  weak.  The  neighborhood  controls  are  either 
much  weaker  or  virtually  non-existent.  Street  life  and 
associations  increase  in  direct  proportion.  The  more  rap- 
idly, in  fact,  where  there  is  a  dearth  of  adequate  and 
suitably  organized  recreational  facilities,  a  condition 
that  invariably  prevails  in  deteriorated  areas. 

The  blame  is  not  entirely  with  parents.  Nor  yet  is 
it  with  the  organizations  which  strive  to  provide  whole- 
some group  life  and  recreation.  Physical  and  social  de- 
terioration in  a  neighborhood  are  insidious  and  powerful 
factors  to  counteract.  Especially  so,  when  to  these  are 
added  congestion,  a  mixed  population  and  the  excitement 
which  illicit  activities  offer  to  restless  and  adventure- 
seeking  youths. 

As  well  deny  there  are  slums  as  deny  that  delinquency 
does  not  flourish  best  under  conditions  of  deterioration. 
There  can  be  no  denial  either,  that  in  deteriorated  areas 
youth  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  Housing  is  at  its 
worst.  Disorder  colors  the  environment.  No  science  is 
needed  then  to  grasp  the  consequent  results  in  the  mind 
and  emotions  of  the  young.     As  Burt  so  succinctly  states: 

"It  is  not  bad  surroundinis  alone  that  create  delin- 
quency but    the   workings  of  these  bad  surroundings  on  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  susceptible  mind."  <i3) 
Housing  and  Delinquency.  No  picture  where  only  sit- 

uations outside    the    home  are  sketched  can  completely  -dl- 

(]3l    Cyril  Burl.     The  Young  Delinquent,   D.  AppletonJCo. 
New  York,    192s.   p.  179. 
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lustrate  the  relation  of  environment  to  delinquency.  The 
home  is  the  primary  or  immediate  environment  of  a  person. 
As  such,  its  influences  are  the  first  and  longest  to  play 
upon  him.  Continuously  from  birth  onwards  they  bear  down 
on  him  with  the  same  strength  as  the  sun  when  focused 
•through  a  magnifying  glass.  Either  they  ignite  responses 
productive  of  suitable  conduct  or  they  set  the  spark  of 
that  social  conflict  which  delinquency  epitomizes. 

The  home,  however  approached,  cannot  be  disassociated 
entirely  from  housing.  To  disassociate  it,  would  be  to 
ignore  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  Equally  would  it  be 
impossible  to  deny  that  housing  has  no  influence  upon  in- 
dividuals. Housing  is  the  brick  and  mortar  aspect  of  en- 
vironment, and  as  such,  is  not  without  its  effects  upon 
the  individual.  Medical  science  has  traced  its  connection 
to  health.  The  designation  of  tubercular  and  pulmonary 
afflictions    as    house  diseases  typifies  the  relationship. 

As  with  all  environment,  housing  has  both  direct  and 
indirect  effects.  The  physical  are  readily  manifested  in 
health.  Working  through  this,  housing  affects  personality. 
The  consequences  arc  many  and  varied.  Seldom  is  the  end 
result  the  same  in  every  case.  The  effects,  however,  are 
distinguishable.  There  is  the  sequence  of  lowered  vital- 
ity, lowered  moral  resistance  and  hence  a  greater  suscep- 
tibility to  the  impact  of  aalf ornative  forces.  There  is 
also  the  unsound  body  without  which  personality  cannot  be 
perfectly  balanced.  No  rationalizing  is  required  to  stress 
the  point.  Already  the  biological  aspects  of  conduct  are 
recognized  widely.  As  much  are  they  forces  in  delinquent 
as  in  any  other  form  of  behavior. 

The  moral  is  a  concomitant  of  bad  housing  that  most 
directly  connects   with   delinquent  conduct.     Exactly  that 
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phase  is  meant  whenever  the  word  indecent  is  applied  to 
housing.  Measured  by  results,  indecent  is  too  innocuous 
a  word.  Whoever  doubts  this,  need  but  consult  briefly 
with  any  social  welfare  or  probation  worker.  Should  any 
optimism  still  remain,  it  will  be  dispelled  quickly  by 
visiting  homes  where  overcrowding  attains  immoral  propor- 
tions. Dickens,  in  denouncing  bad  housing  as  a  "source 
of  intolerable  ills,"  (lt^)  fell  short  of  the  number  that 
still  can  be  found  in  one  large  slum  area  in  this  City. 

Overcrowding,  in  its  relation  to  delinquency,  is  a 
Janus  faced  problem.  The  most  serious  aspect  is  the  com- 
mingling of  sexes  in  the  same  sleeping  quarters.  Children, 
adolescents  and  adults  alike,  all  share  the  same  room. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  this  situation  prevails  in  the 
area  above  mentioned  and  is  anything  but  unknown  in  other 
areas.  The  consequences,  of  course,  are  both  direct  and 
indirect.  Either  they  lead  directly  to  sexually  immoral 
practices  within  the  home  or  often  culminate  in  immoral 
practices  outside  the  home. 

The  danger  to  the  morals  of  children  who  live  in 
overcrowded  homes  has  been  commented  upon  by  Aschaff enburg 
in  the  following  words: 

"The  living  toiether  in  close  quarters,  even  sleep- 
ing together  of  adults  and  children,  of  parents  and  lodg- 
ers, must  arouse  sexual  instincts  at  an  early  age.  The 
mode  of  life  becomes  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  the  less 
restrained  the  passions  of  the  adult  are  -  particularly 
so,    in  the  case  of  criminals  and  prostitutes.  "  (15) 

Records  are  not  wanting  in  any  criminal  court  to  in- 

(la)   Charles  Dickens,   Editorial     "To  Working  Men,"  House- 
hold    Words,  Saturday,  October  7th,    185H,  No.  23?. 

(  15I   G.   Aschaff enburg ,   Crime  and  its  Repression.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.   Boston,    1913.   p.  13". 
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dicate  some  of  the  graver  consequences  which  at  times 
emanate  from  situations  like  those  above  mentioned.  There 
are  the  findings  also  of  Healy  and  Bronner  in  their  study 
of  three  thousand  delinquency  cases.  These  gave  ground 
to  the  following  conclusion: 

"Unfortunate  early  improper  sex  experiences,  encoun- 
tered in  very  many  instances  before  ten  years  of  age,  are 
important  factors,  we  find,  in  the  development  of  delin- 
quent trends. "  ( 16 ) 

The  sensational  stress  placed  on  the  moral  phase  of 
overcrowding  has  led  some  to  doubt  its  seriousness.  A 
coldly  scientific  approach  can  bring  forth  no  other  but 
the  conclusion  that,  if  anything,  the  seriousness  has  been 
under-emphasized.  The  subject  is  not  one  that  lends  it- 
self to  detailed  discussion  in  this  study.  Except  to  in- 
dicate  its  importance  in  any  consideration  of  housing  as 
related  to  delinquency,  it  is  one  for  specialized  treat- 
ment . 

Overcrowding  within  a  home  is  prolific  in  possibili- 
ties for  conflict.  Health  experts  have  defined  the  mini- 
mum space  and  cubic  square  feet  of  air  needed  by  an  indi- 
vidual. Even  as  they  apply  to  the  crew's  quarters,  these 
requirements  are  enforced  on  American  and  most  foreign 
merchant  ships.  Similar  standards  should  be  evolved  for 
the  emotional  free  space  an  individual  requires.  The  ab- 
sence of  this,  notably  where  there  is  overcrowding,  is 
virtually  a  precipitant  of  conflict.  An  analogy  is  of- 
fered by  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  the  rudimentary  one 
of  two  bodies  moving  rapidly  toward  each  other,  with  col- 
lision as  the  inevitable  outcome. 

(16)   Vfilliam  Healy    and    Augusta  Bronner:     Delinquents  and 
Criminals.     MacMillan  Co.   New  York   1926  p.  180. 
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AntagonisBS  similarly  arise  where  there  is  overcrowd- 
ing. Little  or  no  space  is  afforded  for  the  free  expres- 
sion of  personality.  Irritations  as  well  as  hariaf ul  re- 
pressions ensue.  Jealousies  also  and  those  deep  seated 
resentments  which  always  produce  emotional  combustion. 
The  most  damaging  effects  of  this  are  upon  personality, 
though  instances  are  far  from  scarce  of  physical  assaults, 
incited  by  long  smouldering  grudges,  no  less  than  impul- 
sive reactions  to  irritations. 

Overcrowding  may  hamper  the  proper  development  of 
personality.  Time  and  again  case  histories  of  offenders 
reveal  both  overcrowding  within  the  home  and  a  warped 
personality.  Between  them,  of  course,  there  is  never  a 
uniformly  causal  relationship.  The  coincidence  of  over- 
crowding, however,  cannot  be  ignored  entirely.  Even  if 
not  associated  immediately  with  behavior,  it  is  an  index 
to  economic  status  and  living  conditions. 

Inadequate  play  space  is  a  major  characteristic  of 
the  overcrowded  home.  Children  are  handicapped  the  most. 
More  than  any,  it  is  the  one  factor  that  compels  them  to 
seek  outdoors  what  they  are  denied  inside  the  home.  To- 
gether with  inadequate  playgrounds,  it  best  explains  street 
life  and  recreation  in  congested  areas.  Both  are  acknowl- 
edged paths  to  delinquency  in  many  cases. 

Housing  must  be  accepted  as  an  influence  in  behavior. 
Like  other  environmental  influences,  however,  it  can  nei- 
ther be  weighed  quantitatively  nor  linearly  correlated  as 
a  causal  factor  in  delinquency.  The  fact  that  areas  of 
bad  housing  are  notable  for  high  delinquency  rates  sug- 
gests a  relationship.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  the 
physical  cannot  be  separated  from  the  social,  economic  and 
personal  elements  that  constitute  a  home,  shows  the  inher- 
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ent  difficulty  in  isolating  housing  as  a  separate  element 
for  study  in  relation  to  malbebavior. 

One  such  study  was  undertaken  prior  to  1915 
troit.  An  index  of  density  of  room  population  first  was 
obtained.  Comparisons  then  were  made  between  slum  and 
non-slum  sections.  The  juvenile  delinquency  cases  num- 
bered 168  in  the  former  and  621  in  the  latter.  Density 
of  room  population  was  found  to  be  .6013  the  non-slum 
and  1.0497  in  the  slum  areas.  (17) 

As  other  factors  were  unquestionably  present  in  the 
delinquency  cases,  only  a  relative  significance  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  findings.  The  real  value  of  the  study  lies 
in  its  demonstration  of  scientific  techniques.  The  more 
extensively  these  are  utilized  the  sooner  will  a  body  of 
statistical  materials  be  built  up,  thereby  providing  an 
index  to  housing  as  a  situation  in  behavior  problems. 
Clifford  Shaw,  Sheldon  Glueck  and  their  associates  have 
skillfully  summarized  the  difficulties  which  now  attend 
the  studies.  Among  other  pertinent  facts,  they  stress  the 
f  ollowing: 

"Most  studies  of  the  social  effects  of  housing  in 
general  have  relied  on  single  indices,  such  as  the  density 
of  population,  or  number  of  persons  per  room.  Even  the 
latter  is  a  very  crude  measure  of  housing,  though  possibly 
the  most  practical  one  so  far  developed  for  large  scale 
measurement.  Hhen  we  find  high  density,  or  a  high  degree 
of  room  overcrowding,  associated  with  a  high  delinquency 
rate,  comparing  area  with  area,  it  suggests  that  there  may 
be  some    causal   relation.     It    does    not    prove    it.  This 

(i7»  cf  A  City  Wide  Housing  Study  and  its  Relation  to  Ju- 
venile Delinquency,  Major  Crime  and  Important  Health 
Problems.  The  Michigan  Housing  Association,  Detroit, 
August,  1929. 
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causal  relation  miiht  be  complex."  (18) 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  value  of  statistical 
studies  relating  housing  to  delinquency  is  limited.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  best  set  forth  by  James  Ford  who 
states : 

"No  adequate  studies  of  the  causes  of  crime  which 
properly  isolate  housing  factors  are  available  at  this 
time.  For  does  it  seem  probable  that  housing  factors  can 
be  sufficiently  isolated  from  other  environmental  factors, 
or  from  conditions  of  family  life,  moral  training  and  the 
mental  and  emotional  make-up  of  the  individual,  to  make 
such  a  study  convincing, '  (19) 

As  an  outstanding  fact  in  a  slum  environment,  bad 
housing  is  a  direct  challenge  to  social  action.  The  knowl- 
edge that  we  still  have  such  housing  is  startling  enough. 
The  added  revelation  that  antiquated  slum  dwellings  are 
tenanted,  over-tenanted  at  that^  and  by  human  beings  like 
ourselves,  raises  doubt  both  as  to  our  social  conscience 
and  our  boast  of  world  leadership  in  social  progress. 
Certainly  that  progress  cannot  be  reflected  in  crime  re- 
duction until  the  areas  where  crime  and  delinquency  flour- 
ish most  are  eradicated.  The  fact  that  these  are  also 
areas  of  inhuman  dwelling  places  is  at  once  a  practical 
test  of  our  social  action  and  a  test  of  our  ingenuity  in 
providing  suitable  low  rental  homes  in  order  to  serve 
those  who  should  be  benefited  the  most. 

(18)  Sheldon  Glueck-Cl i f f ord  Shaw  et.al:  Housing  and  De- 
linquency, in  "Housing  and  the  Community"  A  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Housing,  The  Presidents'  Conference 
on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership.  V/ash.  D.C.  1932. 
p .    20 . 

(19)  James  Ford  "Improved  Housing  as  a  means  of  Crime  Pre- 
vention" Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Social  and 
Political   Sciences,   May   1926,   p.  177. 
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The  experience  of  large  European  cities  furnishes 
ample  evidence  of  the  desirable  benefits  to  be  gained  f roa 
improved  housing.  Assuredly  the  most  desirable  is  a  re- 
duction in  behavior  disorders.  A  concrete  illustration  in 
Liverpool,  a  city  notorious  for  its  bad  housing  is  given 
by  J.J.  Clarke.    ( 20 ) 

One  area  before  its  demolition,  had  202  arrests  per 
annum.  After  it  was  reconstructed,  the  number  decreased 
to  84  and  eight  years  later  to  4  per  annum.  The  same  pro- 
gressive change  occurred  in  all  the  areas  that  had  been 
rehabilitated.  Commenting  on  the  policing  of  these,  the 
Head  Constable  of  Liverpool  states: 

"I  have  no  hesitat ion  in  saying  that  the  work  carried 
out  by  the  Bousing  Committee  in  the  demolition  of  insani- 
tary slum  property,  and  the  re-housing  of  the  tenants  in 
the  present  bright,  attractive  and  sanitary  model  dwell- 
ings has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect,  as  regards  the  so- 
briety, good  conduct  and  generally  improved  demeanor  of 
the  residents  in  the  districts  affected.  Police  duty  was 
formerly  exceedingly  difficult  to  perform  in  these  dis- 
tricts but  this  is  now  entirely  performed  by  fewer  men.  "  (21  ) 

Slum  Clearance  as  Crime  Control.  Results    like  the 

foregoing  have  obtained  wherever  there  has  been  slum  clear- 
ance. They  possess  a  double  value.  Additional  documen- 
tation is  given  by  them  to  the  fact  that  deteriorated  are 
invariably  slum  areas.  A  solution  that  has  worked,  is 
also  pointed  out.  The  fact,  undeniable  in  the  face  of 
such  evidence,  that  it  insures  a  better  environment  is 
proof  that  slum  clearance  means  crime  prevention. 

(20)  John  Joseph  Clarke.  The  Housing  Problem.     Isaac  Pit- 
man's Sons,   London   1920,   p.  2i8-2i9- 

(21)  As  quoted  by  Clark,   ibid  p.  219. 
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Constantly  it  becones  clearer  that  controlling  crijne 
after,  instead  of  before  its  commission,  is  neither  a 
cheap  nor  a  preventive  process.  The  old  homily  about 
locking  the  barn  after  the  horse  is  stolen  ironically  ap- 
plies to  our  action  ou  crime.  As  true  is  it  that  to  re- 
turn the  horse  and  again  leave  the  door  open,  is  to  invite 
a  repetition  of  the  theft.  The  latter  situation  is  some- 
what paralleled  in  our  handling  of  delinquents. 

The  delinquent  may  be  removed  f rom a  bad  environment, 
but  the  environment  remains  for  others.  He  may  be  con- 
fined behind  prison  walls,  reformed  and  then  returned  to 
the  world  outside.  Economic  pressure,  inability  to  live 
elsewhere  and  the  stigma  which  imprisonment  has  stamped 
upon  him,  all  may  combine  to  force  him  back  into  the  set- 
ting whence  he  came.  That  the  slum  often  is  his  setting 
is  a  commonplace.  The  revolution  in  his  case  has  been 
solely  that  of  a  wheel.  With  the  difference  that  only  a 
vicious  circle  has  been  traversed. 

Facts  like  these  compel  the  recognition  of  environ- 
ment as  an  objective  for  social  reform  along  with  the  in- 
dividual. No  person,  least  of  all  a  delinquent  residing 
in  the  slums,  lives  in  a  vacuum.  The  net  of  crime  pre- 
vention accordingly  must  be  flung  far  and  wide.  Environ- 
ment above  all  should  be  brought  within  its  mesh.  Where 
the  setting  is  the  slum,  common  sense  dictates  the  step 
to  be  taken.  The  slum  should  be  abolished,  for  crime  pre- 
vention as  well  as  for  humanitarian  reasons. 

Substituting  new  for  old  housing  is  but  one  among 
many  moves  towards  slum  clearance.  Apart  from  being  hab- 
itable, new  dwellings  should  be  made  rentable  by  the  poor. 
Anything  else  defeats  the  social  purpose  of  slum  clear- 
ance,    liousing    likewise   must    be   designed    to  alleviate 
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overcrowding  within  the  home  and  congestion  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Otherwise  evils  that  often  have  a  delinquent 
implication,   will  be  perpetrated. 

Regional  planning  alone  can  make  slum  clearance  as 
effective  an  aid  for  crime  control,  as  machine  guns  are 
for  an  infantry  attack.  Environment,  after  all,  means 
pressure,  whether  physical,  economic,  social  or  moral. 
Where  the  pressure  is  unwholesome,  counter  pressure  is  the 
practical  alternative.  No  better  substitutes  have  yet 
been  designed  to  replace  a  decent  home,  a  suitable  neigh- 
borhood, adequate  and  supervised  recreation,  as  construc- 
tive pressures  upon  the  individual.  Where  all  are  opera- 
tive, delinquency  rates  are  lowest.  The  moral,  as  well 
as  the  direction  to  be  taken  in  making  the  needed  reforms, 
is  clear. 

Provision  must  be  made  in  any  slum  clearance  program 
for  recreation.  Next  to  housing,  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  attack  in  delinquency  areas.  Playgrounds 
should  be  ample  in  number,  spacious  in  size,  equipped 
suitably  and  properly  supervised.  An  unsupervised  play- 
ground is  no  better  than  the  street  as  a  possible  source 
of  ill-advised  associations.  The  same  holds  for  places 
of  commercialized  amusement.  A  rigid  control  should  be 
exercised  over  those  in  reconstructed  areas.  The  neigh- 
borhood should  be  the  unit  of  reconstruction;  socially  as 
well  as  physically.  Anything  short  of  this,  would  be 
neither  slum  clearance  nor  crime  prevention. 

A  program  in  order  to  serve  both  ends  must  coordin- 
ate many  activities.  Social  welfare  as  expressed  in  con- 
structive measures  for  individual  betterment  is  not  the 
least.     As  Aschaf f enburg  points  out: 

"Every  measure  that  helps    to   make  the  people  physi- 
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cally,  mentally  and  economically  healthier,  is  a  weapon 
in  the  stru^^le  aiainst  the  world  of  crime."  (22) 

The  slum,  as  already  suggested,  is  not  one  but  a  set 
of  problems.  Some  are  deep  seated  in  the  economic,  others 
in  the  social  structure.  Others  still  are  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  city's  growth  upwards  and  outwards.  Poverty 
is  in  the  slum,  along  with  disease  and  crime.  The  law- 
abiding  rub  elbows  with  the  criminally  minded.  The  de- 
linquent plays  with  the  non-delinquent  child.  For  all, 
there  is  the  same  wretched  housing,  the  same  overcrowding, 
the  same  street  life  and  the  same  restricted  play  space. 
What  differentiates  the  honest  citizen  from  the  criminal, 
when  both  alike  live  in  the  same  deteriorated  neighbor- 
hood,  is  after  all,  character. 

As  it  improves  the  social  setting,  slum  clearance 
will  help  to  disentangle  the  skein  which  is  crime.  The 
skein  wherein  environmental  influences  and  personal  traits 
are  confusingly  enmeshed.  When  this  is  done,  there  will 
be  alike  a  more  complete  understanding  of  delinquent  be- 
havior and  full  mastery  over  that  soil  where  it  grows  ex- 
otically,  -  the  slum. 

(22)   G.   Aschaf f enburg,   op.   cit.   p.  228. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  OF  STUDY 

The  study  of  crime  is  also  a  study  of  obstacles  to 
be  overcome.  Especially  is  this  so  when  statistics  are 
the  working  materials.  Ground  work  in  ferreting  out  data 
and  tabulating  them  must  precede  such  a  study.  Sources 
of  information  are  numerous  and  widely  spaced.  The  rec- 
ords, which  first  must  be  scrutinized,  everywhere  are  kept 
differently.  When  the  facts  sought  are  many,  two  and 
usually  more  documents  must  be  consulted  for  every  case 
transcribed.  The  work  is  a  time  and  labor  eating  process. 
It  is  only  an  initial  step. 

The  materials  and  the  methods  used  in  this  study 
were  selected  solely  in  order  to  answer  certain  questions. 
They  are  five  in  number.  Each  is  what  the  lay  inquirer 
about  crime  and  juveuile  delinquency  most  likely  would 
ask.     In  the  order  answered  they  are: 

Where  did  the  most  delinquents  live? 

Where  were  the  most  offenses  committed? 

What  and  how  numerous  were  the  offenses? 

What  kind  were  the  offenders? 

What  dispositions  were  made  of  the  offenders? 

Answering  any  one  question  involves  a  three-fold  proc- 
ess. Facts  must  be  gathered,  then  assembled  statistically 
and,  if  their  meaning  is  to  be  clear,  presented  graphic- 
ally. An  answer  which  eliminates  this  tripartite  process 
is  speculative  and  not  scientific. 

Science,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  astronomer,  the 
physicist  or  the  social  worker,  must  be  precise.  To  what- 
ever conclusion  it  drives,  it  must  have  facts.  What  sir 
James  Jeans  says  about  the  new  teachings  of  astronomy  and 
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physical  science,  applies  equally  to  sociological  studies: 

"The  question  at  issue  is  ultimately  one  for  philo- 
sophic discussion,  but  before  the  philosophers  have  a 
right  to  speak,  science  ought  first  to  be  asked  to  tell 
all  it  can  as  to  ascertained  facts  and  provisional  hy- 
potheses. Then,  and  then  only,  may  discussion  legitimate- 
ly pass  into  the  realm  of  philosophy."  (23) 

Statistics  are  dealt  with  in  this  study.  How  they 
were  collected,  arranged,  neasured  and  charted,  will  be 
sketched  in  this  chapter.  As  organization,  both  of  per- 
sonnel and  material,  is  necessary  for  a  survey,  the  set-up 
of  the  present  one  is  the  best  starting  point  for  descrip- 
tion. 

Organization  for  Study.  A  nodel  for  organization  was 

handy  in  the  Probation  Departnent  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions.  The  nodel  in  many  respects  has  been  duplicated 
in  the  survey  set-up.  When  recruited,  the  staff  was  told 
off  for  statistical,  field  and  clerical  work^  Tabulators, 
statisticians  and  draughtsmen,  each  corps  under  a  super- 
visor, composed  the  statistical  division.  The  field  work- 
ers were  divided  into  two  groups.  One  visited  police  sta- 
tions, courts  and  probation  departments  in  order  to  tran- 
scribe factual  data.  The  other  group  reported  socially 
on  the  substandard  areas.  A  clerical  force,  directed  by 
the  Office  Manager,  handled  all  stenographic,  supply  and 
messenger  work. 

Forms  for  recording  the  requisite  data  first  had  to 
be  devised.  Index  cards  ordinarily  are  the  most  service- 
able for  this  purpose.  The  quantity  that  would  have  to  be 
transported  daily    to   and    from   police  stations  and  court 

(23>   Sir   James    Jeans,    The    Mysterious   Dniverse,  Revised 
Edition.     The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York,    1932,  p.  vii. 
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houses,  added  to  the  likelihood  that  some  would  be  lost  in 
transit,  precluded  their  use.  Standard  sized  sheets  were 
accordingly  nimeographed  as  f orms ,  fastened  to  folders  and 
given  to  the  field  workers.  As  a  precaution  against  in- 
accurate transcribing,  oral  and  written  instructions  in 
form  usage  were  issued,  the  written  instructions  being  at- 
tached to  the  folder. 

An  area  sheet,  necessarily  larger  in  size,  was  ruled 

up  for  the  tabulators.  On  this,  all  data  about  offenders 
were  entered  after  their  addresses  had  been  located  as  to 
specific  areas.  The  third  in  the  set  of  work  sheets  was 
a  recapitulation  form  for  summarizing  statistically  all 
entries.  Other  forms,  like  time  sheets,  and  a  record  of 
daily  performance  to  be  signed  by  each  worker,  had  to  do 
with  the  personnel  side  of  organization.  The  survey  set- 
up was  kept  as  simple  as  possible  and  was  aimed  solely  at 
insuring  accurate  and  systematic  work. 

Sources  of  Data.  All  data   on    persons  arrested  came 

directly  from  police  blotters.  In  addition  to  Police  Head- 
quarters, twenty-six  precincts  in  Manhattan  and  twenty-nine 
in  Brooklyn  were  visited.  Arrest  books  alone  were  con- 
sulted. As  a  summons  usually  implies  a  traffic  or  similar 
violation,  the  summons  books  were  not  touched.  The  more 
centrally  located  and  the  busiest  precincts  invariably  have 
several  arrest  books  for  the  same  year.  Arrests  are  en- 
tered chronologically  and  hence  are  numbered  consecutively 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  calendar  year.  Table 
1  gives  a  schedule  of  arrests  during  1930  by  precinct  to- 
tals. The  schedule  was  prepared  for  the  survey  through 
the  kindness  of  Inspector  Joseph  Donovan,  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  of  the  Police  Department. 

The  information  about  convicted  persons  was  obtained 
in    the   various  courts    of   criminal  jurisdiction.  Docket 
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books,  court  papers  and  the  case  histories  of  the  probation 
departments  were  consulted.  All  told,  the  courts  so  tapped 
numbered  23  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  combined.  The  fol- 
lowing schedule  lists  them,  with  the  number  of  cases  tran- 
scribed in  each: 


COURTS  TAPPED  FOR  DATA 

MANHAHAN  and  BROOKLYN 

With  Number  of  Gases  Transcribed 

Chi Idren's  Courts  (a) 

3743 

Women's  Courts 

3IO6 

Mag  i  strates'  ( 1  5)  Courts 

40026 

Court  of  Special  Sessions 

8729 

General  Sessions  and  Kings 
County  Courts 

4484 

TOTAL 

60088 

(a)   The  Children's  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court. 

When  supplementary  data  were  needed,  access  was  had 
to  the  District  Attorney's  office,  alike  in  New  York  and 
Kings  Counties.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  courts  proved  invaluable  for  reference.  All 
sources  of  data  on  offenders  were  official  and  all  have 
been  employed  freely  in  order  to  build  up  an  adequate  and 
accurate  body  of  statistical  materials. 

The  social  information  about  substandard  areas  was 
garnered  through  field  exploration.  Secured  by  laymen,  it 
represents  what  the  average  person  in  quest  of  amusement, 
cultural  centers,  outdoor  recreational  facilities  or  social 
agency  assistance,  would  be  able  to  find  on  his  own  initi- 
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ative.  The  results  of  this  social  reporting  have  been 
checked  against  directories  and  also  listings  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Health,  Hospital,  License,  Police  and 
Public  Welfare  Departments. 

Accuracy  of  Data.  The    data    on  which    this    study  is 

grounded  are  accurate  to  the  extent  that  police,  court  and 
similar  records  are  accurate.  Addresses  of  persons  ar- 
rested, like  the  names  given  by  many,  are  some  times  in- 
correct. Owing  to  the  time  and  labor  it  would  require, 
verification  of  addresses  could  not  be  made.  About  sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  may  be  assumed  to  be  correct,  on  the 
strength  of  a  test  made  by  Shulman  in  1930  during  Jiis  sur- 
vey for  the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission.  The  tech- 
niques principally  involved  the  use  of  the  postal  service 
and  a  check  by  police  of  the  precinct  nearest  the  of fender ' s 
residence.  (24) 

Addresses  of  persons  convicted  are  verified  by  the 
probation  departments  which  investigate  them  prior  to  sen- 
tence. As  experience  shows,  floaters  are  mainly  from  out- 
side the  city  and  have  been  classified  along  with  non-res- 
idents. Residents  of  other  Boroughs  who  were  arrested  or 
convicted  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  have  been  designated 
as  such  in  tables  and  charts.  Their  inclusion  was  neces- 
sary for  totalization  purposes,  especially  as  to  place  of 
offense. 

The  fact  that  an  off  ender  resides  there  does  not  imply  he 
is  a  slum  product,  he  may  have  been  born  and  reared  else- 
where -  possibly  in  another  city,  another  borough,  or,  as 
not  infrequently,  in  a  rural  district.  A  city  as  large  as 
New  York  magnetically  attracts  both  the  industrious,  hon- 

l  2H.)  c.f.  Harry  M.  Shulman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  itti-iu3,  for  a 
description  of  the  test  and  discussion  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  addresses  furnished  by  offenders. 
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estly  seeking  better  opportunities,  and  the  criminally  dis- 
posed, seeking  like  opportunities  for  prey  and  loot.  The 
latter  usually  gravitate  to  sections  where  congestion  and 
living  conditions  at  once  af  f ord  greater  f reedom  and  better 
concealaent.  An  offender,  then,  either  may  be  charged  to 
an  area  as  a  resident  or  as  an  indigenous  product.  Before 
he  can  be  adjudged  the  latter,  his  life  history  must  be 
known.  As  residents  alone,  and  not  as  native  products, 
are  offenders  here  related  to  specific  areas. 
Content  of  Study.  Distribution  and  numbers  are  the 

major  aspects,  offenders  and  offenses  the  main  subject 
matter  studied.  The  distribution  is  on  a  Borough  scale. 
Alike  it  shows  the  location  of  an  offender's  residence  and, 
for  convictions,  the  place  of  offense.  Accuracy  requires 
this  two-fold  presentation.  Where  a  person  lives  may  not 
be  in  the  same  locality  that  the  offense  is  committed. 
Similarly  a  resident  of  a  non-slum  area  may  perpetrate  a 
crime  in  a  slum  area.  The  distinction  is  a  simple  but  im- 
portant one. 

The  number  of  offenders  are  in  actual  figures,  in 
ratio  to  population  of  the  same  age  groups  and  by  square 
block  rates.  Comparisons  are  between  the  substandard  areas 
collectively  and  the  non-slum  section  in  each  borough.  A 
f  iner  control  was  not  permissible  because  of  time  and  other 
limitations. 

I.  Offenders 

The  offenders  studied  have  been  classif ied  into  six 
groups.  Except  for  Arrests  and  Female  Offenders,  each 
group  corresponds  to  the  legal  character  of  the  offense 
charged.  The  groups,  subdivided  by  offense,  sex,  age, 
color  and  nativity  are: 

1.  Arrests 

2.  Juveniles  adjudged  Delinquent 
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3.  Female  Offenders 

4.  Petty  Offenders 
^.  Misdemeanants 
6.  Felons 

Arrests  are  a  separate  unit.  Otherwise  duplication 
would  occur.  A  check  up  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  arrested  against  those  convicted  in  the  different 
courts  was  precluded  by  the  immense  case  load.  The  com- 
parison, however,  would  not  eliminate  all  duplication. 
Names  and  addresses  given  when  arrested  often  are  ficti- 
tious and  corrections  sometimes  are  not  made  until  inves- 
tigation by  probation  departments  prior  to  sentence. 

By  deducting  convictions  from  arrests,  duplication 
can  be  avoided.  This  method,  however,  would  not  insure 
complete  accuracy  if  applied  in  the  present  study.  Arrests 
were  transcribed  onlyforl9^0,  whereas  some  offenders  con- 
victed in  that  year  had  been  arrested  late  in  the  preceding 
year.  Similarly  some  arrested  towards  the  end  of  1930  did 
not  come  up  for  trial  until  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Arrests  accordingly  are  accepted  only  as  an  index  of  crimes 
committed  and  charged  against  the  persons  taken  into 
custody. 

The  distribution  and  frequency  of  juveniles  are  con- 
fined to  those  who  have  been  adjudged  delinquent.  Neg- 
lected children  are  excluded  since  the  neglect  obviously 
is  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians.  Where  the  judg- 
ment entered  on  the  court  docket  was  both  delinquency  and 
neglect,  the  case  has  been  counted  as  one  of  delinquency. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  permit  statistical  comparisons 
with  the  court  report. 

An  observation  regarding  juvenile  delinquency  is  here 
timely.     It    applies    in   a   sense  to  all  offenders.     It  is 
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the  mandatory  need  to  distinguish  between  the  accidental, 
the  casual  and  the  habitual  offender.  The  offense  alleged 
may  be  trivial,  but  the  of f ender  in  other  respects,  may  pre- 
sent a  serious  behavior  problem.  On  the  contrary  the  of- 
fense may  be  only  an  isolated  act  and  in  nowise  a  clue  to 
the  offender's  normal  behavior.  Apropos  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  statement  of  Reckless  and  Smith: 

"It  is  important  to  note  that  in  Juvenile  research 
circles,  the  tern  'Juvenile  delinquency'  merely  denotes  a 
child  who  has  been  acted  upon  officially  by  police  offi- 
cers or  court  authorities  and  does  not  signify  a  type  of 
case  generically  different  from  cases  of  non-delinquent 
problem  children  or  those  children  whose  problems  have  not 
officially  been  recognized."  (25) 

A  study  like  the  present  can  show  the  distribution 
and  frequency  of  juvenile  delinquents  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  came  before  acourt.  There  can  be  no  statistical 
treatment  of  the  numbers  handled  in  petto  by  parents, 
teachers  and  child  welfare  workers.  An  example  is  the  be- 
havior problem  girl  of ten  left  to  the  school  for  handling, 
usually  with  commendable  results.  (26) 

Statistical  studies  cannot  portray  adequately  the  de- 
gree of  severity  each  juvenile  delinquency  case  presents. 
For  this, the  case  method  approach  is  imperative.  Ratings 
can  be  devised  by  which  to  score  the  severity  of  findings. 
The  ratings,  however,  are  arbitrary.  Objective  data  alone 
can  be  scored.  Factors  which  are  purely  subjective,  the 
real  imponderables  in  any  delinquent  situation,  can  no  more 
be  brought  under  a  tape  measure  than  under  a  microscope. 

(25)   WalterC.  Reckless  and  Mapheus  Smith,  op.   cit.,   p.  13. 

<26»  cf  "The  Behavior  Problem  Girl  "  A  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to 
Study  the  Behavior  of  Problem  Girl,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,  New  York,  1929. 
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All  female  offenders  arrested  or  convicted  have  been 
tabulated.  The  generic  designation  applies  only  to  of- 
fenders cojivicted  in  the  Women's  Courts.  Into  this  are 
brought  females  charged  principally  with  prostitution  and 
being  wayward  minors;  the  latter  beyond  the  age  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Children's  Courts.  A  separate  category  for 
these  offenders  was  warranted  alike  by  the  character  of 
their  offenses  and  the  nature  of  the  court  wherein  they 
were  convicted.  Females  convicted  elsewhere  are  distrib- 
uted through  the  appropriate  groups  which  in  turn  are  sub- 
divided by  sex. 

Individuals  convicted  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts  are 
grouped  as  Petty  Offenders.  These  are  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  offenses  which  are  described  later.  Although  des- 
ignated as  Petty,  all  such  offenders  cannot  be  regarded 
only  as  trivial  behavior  problems.  An  example  is  the  pro- 
fessional pickpocket,  who,  owing  to  inadequate  evidence 
f or  a  larceny  charge,  is  convicted  of  jostling. 

The  degenerate,  who  constitutes  a  psycho-pathological 
problem,  is  another  example.  There  is  also  the  individual 
convicted  of  creating  a  disturbance  or  street  fighting. 
Trivial  as  some  offenses  may  appear,  from  a  criminogenic 
standpoint  they  are  f requently  symptomatic  of  more  serious 
behavior  disorders.  Offenders  charged  with  their  commis- 
sion cannot  be  ignored  completely. 

The  other  offender  groups  are  self-explanatory.  Com- 
posed of  individuals  convicted  in  the  Courts  of  Special  Ses- 
sions, General  Sessions  and  Kings  County,  they  contain  Mis- 
demeanants and  Felons  who  are  differentiated  into  the  two 
categories.  A  certain  selectivity  was  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  misdemeanants  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions.     As    it   was  determined    by   the  offense  charged, 
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the  selective  process  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent 
section.  All  offenders  convicted  in  General  Sessions  and 
Kings  County  Courts  are  included,  though  suitably  classi- 
fied as  misdemeanants  or  felons. 

Age  composition  is  given  for  all  offender  groups. 
Recent  criminogenic  studies  have  laid  heavy  stress  upon 
the  incidence  of  criminality  among  some  as  compared  with 
other  age  groups.  Commenting  upon  a  report  of  the  Chicago 
Commission  on  Race  Relations,  Sutherland,  for  example, 
points  out  that: 

"The  age  of  greater  criminality  is  not  sharply  defined, 
however.  The  naxinum  is  reached  by  a  gradual  approach  from 
the  age  of  ten  with  no  sudden  or  sharp  break  at  the  age  of 
adolescence,  as  night  be  expected;  and  there  is  a  gradual 
decline  after  the  maximum  until  the  age  of  44,  after  which 
it  drops  rapidly.  But  it  should  not  be  inferred  from  this 
that  old  age  is  free  from  crime."  (27) 

Doubt  no  longer  exists  as  to  the  frequency  of  crime 
among  the  I6  to  20  and  the  21  to  25  age  groups.  A  born 
skeptic  alone  could  doubt  that  the  general  run  of  offenders 
today  can  be  apportioned  to  the  male  population  between 
16  and  35  years  of  age.  Whether  this  means  that  more  males 
between  these  ages  are  becoming  criminals  is  a  secondary 
point.  Whether,  as  some  suggest,  better  statistical  methods 
are  bringing  the  age  composition  of  offenders  into  bolder 
relief,  is  equally  a  minor  theme.  The  central  fact  is  that 
the  adolescent  is  now  and  for  some  years  past  has  been  the 
I     most  conspicuous  figure  in  criminal  activities. 

Four  groups  comprise  the  age  divisions  of  this  study. 
I     They  are    the   16-20,   21-25,  26-35  56  and  upwards, 

(27I   Edwin-  H.   Sutherland,     Criminology.     J.   6.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia,   192a,     p.  go. 
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respectively.  The  first  two  serve  to  focus  attention  on 
the  adolescent  and  the  youthful  adult.  The  other  divisions, 
increasing  in  age  span,  admittedly  are  arbitrary.  A  more 
extensive  break  up,  say  into  one,  three  or  four  year  groups, 
would  have  involved  much  labor.  No  other  purpose  either 
would  have  been  served  than  nicety  of  detail. 

2.  Offenses 

All  offenses  implying  delinquency  were  transcribed. 
Eliminations,  however,  were  necessary  both  bef ore  and  after 
the  transcription.  Traffic,  violations  of  Corporate  Ordi- 
nances and  offenses  against  Federal  statutes,  notably  the 
defunct  Volstead  Act,  were  ruled  out  at  the  start  of  the 
survey.  Others  like  violations  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  violations  of  the  Sanitary  Code,  the  Education 
Law  or  Peddling  equally  were  disregarded. 

An  initial  difficulty,  especially  as  to  arrest  clas- 
sifications, was  the  wide  variation  in  offenses.  The  same 
difficulty  attached  to  offense  categories.  More  detailed 
groupings,  for  example,  appear  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Police  Department  for  1930  than  were  practical  for  this 
study.  On  the  other  hand,  a  two-fold  grouping  of  offenses 
against  the  individual  and  against  the  state,  is  too  gen- 
eral. An  alternative,  and  the  one  accepted,  was  a  six- 
sided  presentation.  As  applied  to  arrests,  the  six  of- 
fense groups  are: 

1.  Offenses  against  the  Person 

2.  Offenses  against  Chastity 

3.  Offenses  against  the  Family 

4.  Offenses  against  Property 

5.  Offenses  against  Public  Peace  and  Order 

6.  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

The  foregoing  categories,   except  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents, Female  Offenders  and  Petty  Offenders,  are  employed 
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for  convictions.  It  will  be  noted  readily  that  the  first 
four  embrace  offenses  against  the  individual  or  individual 
rights;  the  fifth,  offenses  against  the  state.  Table  I 
sets  forth  the  specific  offenses  contained  in  the  groups 
into  which  arrests  have  been  divided. 

The  offense  classification  of  the  Children's  Court 
is  adhered  to  strictly  in  connection  with  Juveniles  Ad- 
judged Delinquent.  Two  designations,  it  will  be  noticed, 
indicate  comparatively  minor  offenses  -  Violations  of  the 
Kailroad  Law  and  Violations  of  Corporate  Ordinances.  It 
should  not  be  f orgotten,  however,  that  other  behavior  sit- 
uations may  have  been  present  in  addition  to  such  viola- 
tions. They  have  been  retained  in  the  present  compila- 
tions alike  for  this  reason  and  to  afford  an  accurate 
statistical  balance  with  the  court  records.  The  classi- 
fication follows: 

1.  Assault  Ungovernable  Child  and  Way- 

ward Minor 

2.  Robbery  8.   Peddling  Se  Begging 

3.  Burglary  9-   Desertion  of  Uome 

4.  Unlawful  Entry  10.  Truancy 

5.  Stealing  11.  Violation   of    the  R.  R.  Law 

6.  Disorderly  Conduct      12.  Violation  of  Corporate  Ordi- 

nances 

13.   Unclassified  Offenses 
A  simple    situation    was     presented     by    the  offenses 
charged  to  females  convicted  in  the  Women's  Court.   As  dic- 
tated by  frequencies,  these  were  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories -  namely: 

1.  Prostitution 

2.  Wayward  Minor 

3.  Other  Offenses 

The  practicality  of  the  foregoing  divisions  will  be 
seen  by  glancing  at  Chart  Number  eight,  which  illustrates 
the  disproportion  between  the  two  first  and  the  third  of- 
fense groupings.  An  equally  simple  arrangement  of  offenses 
charged  to  individuals  convicted  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts 
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could  not  be  made.  A  break  out  of  the  specific  offenses 
generically  described  as  Disorderly  Conduct  would  have  re- 
quired elaborate  tabulating  sheets.  It  was  accordingly 
found  more  expedient  to  adopt  the  same  subdivisions  as  arc 
employed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  City  (iagistrates ' 
Courts  for  the  year  1930.  The  offense  groups  so  selected 
include  the  following:  (a) 

1.  Disorderly  Conduct  5.  Shooting  Craps 

2.  Begging  6.  Fortune  Telling 

3.  Degeneracy  7.  Intoxication 

4.  Jostling  8.  Vagrancy 

The  division  of  Misdemeanant  group  into  offense  cat- 
egories offered  no  special  difficulty.  The  five  catego- 
ries already  mentioned  were  adopted.  Within  these,  the 
following  misdemeanors  were  placed,  (b) 


1. 

Assault  ^rd  Degree 

12. 

Minors  - 

2. 

Burglar's  Tools 

a)  Admitting 

to  Theatre 

5. 

Conspiracy 

b)  Failure  to  Provide  for 

4. 

Contempt    of  Court 

c)  Impairing 

Morals    of : 

5. 

Disorderly  House 

13. 

Obscene  Prints 

6. 

Gambling 

14. 

Petit  Larceny 

7. 

Impersonating  an 

Possession  of 

Narcotics 

Officer 

16. 

Possession  of 

Needle  or 

8. 

Indecent  Exposure 

Syringe 

9. 

Lottery 

17. 

Possession  of 

Dangerous 

10. 

Malicious  Mischief 

Weapons 

11. 

Malicious  Injury  to 

18. 

Shoplifting 

Property 

19. 

Unlawf ul  Entry 

20.  Unlawfully  Operating  a  Coin  Box 


As  indicated  before,  the  Misdemeanant  group  includes 
offenders  convicted  in  the  Courts  of  Special  Sessions, 
General  Sessions  and  Kings  County.  The  latter  two  have 
jurisdiction    over    all     felonies.     Frequently,  however, 


(a)  In  addition  to  those  listed,  Prostitution  and  Wayward 
Minor  convictions  were  included.  The  majority  of  these 
were  in  the  Women's  Courts;  some  426  being  credited 
to  other  courts. 

(b)  Misdemeanors,  such  as  Making  a  False  Financial  State- 
ment, Violations  of  the  Labor  and  Medical  Laws,  Sani- 
tary Code,  etc.,  illustrate  the  type  of  offenses  that 
have  been  omitted. 
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an  offender  is  permitted  by  the  court  to  plead  to  a  lesser 
offense  which,  like  Petit  Larceny  or  Unlawful  Entry,  is  a 
inisdeineanor.  A  jury  sometimes  returns  verdicts  convicting 
defendants  of  misdemeanors.  These  for  purposes  of  a  unit 
treatment  of  misdemeanants  have  been  grouped  together.  No 
felonies  and  only  a  few  misdemeanors  have  been  eliminated 
from  offense  classifications. 

Pop  u I  at  ion  Ratios.  Choice  of  the  year  1950  made  pos- 

sible a  direct  correlation  of  of f ender  to  population  groups 
of  the  same  ages.  The  year  19B0,  in  fact,  was  selected 
with  this  purpose  in  mind.  Federal  census  figures,  as  used 
here,  were  obtained  from  "Population  of  the  City  of  New 
York, "  a  work  published  by  the  Cities  Census  Committee, 
New  York.  (c).  Where  the  census  age  groups  did  not  cor- 
respond exactly  with  offender  age  groups,  resort  was  made 
to  interpolation.  The  only  error  possible  therefore  may 
arise  from  the  interpolations  made.  Every  precaution  was 
taken,  however,  to  reduce  any  such  inaccuracy  to  a  minimum. 

The  population  of  the  substandard  areas,  as  likewise 
the  non-slum  sections  of  each  borough,  was  arrived  at  by 
the  addition  of  census  figures  for  sanitary  areas.  Bound- 
ary lines  were  drawn  in  order  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, th e  overlapping  into  a  non-slum  section  of  a  San- 
itary District  included  within  the  substandard  area.  Maps 
supplied  by  the  Slum  Clearance  Committee,  containing  both 
sanitary  and  substandard  areas,  were  utilized  in  compiling 
population  totals.  The  number  of  square  blocks,  in  sub- 
standard and  other  sections,  was  derived  from  an  actual 
count  on  maps  of  the  Tax  Department  in  the  Brooklyn  Muni- 
cipal Building. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  above  work,  the  "Population  Bulle- 
tin," Second  Series  of  the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the 
United  States,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
also  was  consulted. 
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Spot  Maps.  A  set    of    spot  naps  was  prepared  for  in- 

clusion in  this  volume.  Each  borough  and  offender  group 
are  mapped  separately.  The  major  aim  being  to  show  dis- 
tribution and  frequency,  the  spot  has  been  chosen  in  pref- 
erence to  the  shaded  map.  A  brief  description  of  the  tech- 
niques used  in  map  preparation  and  spotting  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate at  this  point. 

Large  street  maps  were  procured  from  the  Topograph- 
ical Bureau,  attached  to  the  Borough  Presidents'  Offices 
in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  The  Manhattan  map  measured  38" 
X  1225";  the  Brooklyn  map,  47"  x  62".  The  larger  size, 
such  as  the  foregoing  maps  represent  and  which  were  used 
for  the  spotting  of  arrests,  assured  greater  accuracy  in 
locating  addresses.  Tracing  cloth  of  equivalent  size  was 
laid  over  the  maps.  After  the  principal  topographical 
features  had  been  traced,  the  residences  of  offenders  were 
spotted.  These  had  been  listed  previously,  the  addresses 
first  having  been  checked  against  street  directories  for 
their  precise  location  on  the  maps.  Where  two  or  more  of- 
fenders had  the  same  address,  the  spots  were  placed  along- 
side or  as  near  each  other  as  possible. 

Upon  completion  of  the  spotting,  a  count  was  taken 
and  totals  were  verified  by  comparison  with  statistical 
findings.  Any  errors  were  corrected  and  a  legend  giving 
the  area  total  of  offenders  was  affixed  to  each  map.  As 
the  insertion  of  all  streets  would  create  a  network  of 
lines,  only  the  principal  arteries  and  landmarks  have 
been  mapped.  The  procedure  has  served  to  bring  the  spot- 
ting into  sharper  relief.  Blue  print  copies  to  exact  scale 
and  photostatic  ones  on  a  reduced  scale  have  been  taken 
of  all  maps. 

Social   Base  Maps.  A  series  of  social  base  maps,  one 

for  each  substandard    area,    also    are    contained    in  this 
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volume.  The  technique  for  preparing  these  was  identical 
with  that  used  in  making  the  spot  maps.  All  places  shown 
were  checked  at  first  hand  through  a  field  survey  of  the 
substandard  areas.  Findings  then  were  verified  by  refer- 
ence to  appropriate  directories  and  to  listings  in  public 
and  private  agencies.  The  location  of  dance  halls,  for 
example,  has  been  authenticated  by  comparison  with  the 
license  list  at  Police  ileadquarters.  A  similar  process 
has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  establish  accurately  the 
location  of  poolrooms  and  theatres. 

The  symbols  designating  a  playground ,  theatre  or  social 
agency  are  in  most  instances  identical  with  those  on  the 
social  base  maps  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederic  M.  Thrasher  of 
New  York  University.  Through  his  kind  permission  they  have 
been  applied,  with  modifications  where  necessary,  to  the 
area  maps.  No  pretense  is  made  that  these  are  ideal  social 
base  maps.  They  have  been  designed  to  indicate  to  the 
general  reader  the  recreational,  cultural  and  social  fa- 
cilities in  each  substandard  area.  By  so  doing,  they  also 
serve  to  visualize  the  effort  being  put  forth  by  public 
and  private  agencies  to  furnish  opportunities  for  self- 
development  within  slum  areas. 

Presentation  of  Data.  The  chapters  which  immediately 

follow  present  the  statistical  findings.  Consistent  with 
the  principle  enumerated  at  the  outset  of  the  chapter, 
every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  portray  the  findings 
graphically.  Tables  and  charts  have  been  interspersed 
freely  between  pages,  in  addition  to  the  maps  above  men- 
tioned. The  position  taken  is  that  statistics  speak  for 
themselves.  Apart  from  their  true  worth,  no  two  persons  agree 
upon  their  deeper  values.  As  an  index  only  to  crime  and 
juvenile  delinquency  are  they  here  offered.  As  an  explana- 
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tion  they  do  not  and  cannot  suffice.  The  ultimate  explana- 
tion of  delinquency  will  be  attained  only  as  individual 
case  study  is  the  instrument  employed  freely,  intensively 
and  with  constantly  increasing  skill. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OFFENDERS 

The  boroughs  selected  for  study  are  the  two  largest 
in  offender  population.  Together  they  contain  a  majority 
of  the  persons  arrested  and  convicted  in  the  city  during 
1930.  The  numerical  preponderance  of  offenders  is  explain- 
able by  the  larger  population  and  greater  wealth  of  both 
boroughs,  especially  of  Manhattan.  That  crime  in  a  city 
so  rich  and  with  so  mixed  a  population  as  New  York  is  not 
more  prevalent  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  its  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Too  often  is  this  fact  forgotten  and  at  no  time 
more  than  when  a  few  spectacular  crimes  are  committed. 
Borough  Comparisons.  From    the   standpoint    of  crime 

prevalence,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  do  not  admit  of  close 
comparison.  Brooklyn  is  the  larger  in  size  and  population. 
Its  residential  character  becomes  evident  as  one  travels 
inland  from  the  water  front  and  its  contiguous  business 
district.  Home  ownership,  an  infallible  sign  of  stable 
population,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  Manhattan. 

Pre-eminently  is  Manhattan  a  commercial  and  amusement 
center.  Although  smaller  than  that  of  Brooklyn,  its  popula- 
tion is  more  densely  concentrated.  Its  hotels  are  the  most 
numerous  of  any  city.  There  is  in  consequence  a  large 
transient  population,  even  as  there  is  an  enormous  daily 
ingress  and  egress  of  commuters  from  a  wide  radius.  I^ith- 
al,  there  is  a  constantly  decreasing  residenti al  population. 
The  differences  between  the  boroughs,  in  fact,  are  so  many 
as  to  overshadow  any  similarities. 

Due  to  its  insular  configuration,  Manhattan  is  a  per- 
fect geographical  unit  f or  a  distributional  study  of  crime. 
Brooklyn  is  less  ideal;  being  one  in  territory  with  Queens 
and    the    remainder    of   Long  Island.     Its  layout,  however, 
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presents  no  obstacles,  such  as  are  encountered  where  sec- 
tions within  the  boroughs  are  selected  f or  studies  of  crim- 
inality. 

The  units  for  sectional  surveys  differ.  The  two  most 
often  employed  are  the  Sanitary  District  and  the  Health 
Area.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  better  adapted  for  a  crime 
survey  as  it  is  for  all  other  sociological  studies.  Its  non- 
employment  here  is  attributable  solely  to  the  fact  that  the 
substandard  area  was  chosen  as  the  basis  for  all  slum  clear- 
ance surveys.  The  areas,  with  their  boundaries,  the  number 
of  square  blocks  and  the  population  of  each  are  given  in 
Table  2. 

A  disparity  in  the  number  and  size  of  substandard 
areas  farther  precludes  accurate  comparisons  between  the 
boroughs.  Inclusive  of  the  one  added  during  this  survey, 
Manhattan  has  nine  slum  areas.  There  are  five  in  Brooklyn. 
Local  differences  between  the  areas  are  also  apparent. 
Area  One  in  Manhattan,  to  cite  a  random  example,  adjoins 
the  theatrical  district  where  hotels  are  also  plentiful. 
This  district  is  a  natural  center  of  gravitation  for  all 
who  seek  entertainment.  Brooklyn  has  no  substandard  area 
adjacent  to  a  large  amusement  and  hotel  center.  Any  at- 
tempts to  compare  the  boroughs  or  their  substandard  areas 
accordingly  must  be  made  with  facts  like  the  foregoing 
clearly  in  mind.  The  truisms  contained  in  the  following 
statement  by  the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission  also  must 
be  recognized. 

"We  ordinarily  think  of  the  crime  situation  in  a  com- 
munity in  terms  of  the  number  of  crimes  committed  there. 
Me  say  Manhattan  is  worse  than  Brooklyn,  or  better  than 
Brooklyn  because  there  are  more  or  fewer  crimes  committed 
there.  Then,  depending  upon  our  borough  of  residence,  we 
feel  prouincially  proud  or  angry  over  the  facts. 
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TABLE  2 

LOCATION    or  SUBSTANDARD  AREAS 

AREA 
NO. 

AREA  BOUNDARIES 

TOTAL  POP. 
OF  EACH  AREA 

NO 
SQ. 

.  OF 
BKS. 

1 

West   74th  St.   to    West   42nd  St.- 
Central  Park  West  &  Eighth 
Ave.    to  Hudson  River 

104. 525 

124 

2 

West   14th  St. A  Aest    Uth  St.    to  Canal 
St.  -  Waverly  PI.   4  Broadway  to 
Hudson  River 

52.301 

161 

3 

East  3rd  to  E.   5th  St.   to  New 
Chambers  St.  -  East  River  to 
Bower  y 

163.441 

241 

H 

cast  24th  St.   to  Last  )ra  bt.  - 
East  River  to  ')rd  Avenue 

122, 737 

124 

5 

East   79th  St,   to  East  59th  St.- 
East  River  to  3i"d  Avenue 

65,587 

69 

6 

East  126th  St.   ^  E.   119th  St.  to 
East  98th  St.  -  East  River  to 
Fifth  Avenue 

189,667 

190 

7 

East  119th  St.    to  Harlem  River  - 
First  Avenue  to  East  River 

7 , 881 

11 

8 

West   150th  St.   to  West  126th  St.- 
Harlem  River  to  Eighth  Avenue 

117. 121 

106 

8A 

West   126th  St.   to  West  110th  St.- 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Eighth  Avenue 

71,350 

53 

TOTAL  MANHATTAN  SLUM  AREAS 

894 , 610 

1,079 

9 

East  River  to  Johnson  St.   4  Myrtle 
Ave.  -  Adelphi  St.   to  Bridge  St.  A 
Adams  Street 

23. 109 

86 

10 

Newtown  Creek  to  Driggs  Avenue  4 
North  14th  St.  -  Humboldt  St.  to 
East  River 

44, 274 

146 

1  1 

Richardson  4  TenEyck  St.   to  Broad- 
way 4  Flushing  Ave.  -  Bushwick  Ave. 
to  Union  4  Manhattan  Avenues 

42,517 

98 

12 

East  New  York  Ave.   to  Sutter  Ave.  - 
Van  Sinderen  Ave.   to  Hopkinson  Ave. 

17, 330 

44 

13 

Hamilton  Ave.,   Coles  St.,  Court  St. 
4  Bush  St.  -  to  New  York  Bay 

20,564 

120 

TOTAL  BROOKLYN  SLUM  AREAS 

147, 794 

494 

TOTAL  SLUM  AREAS 

1,042, 404 

1, 

573 
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"This  form  of  emotional  thinkini  is  loose,  illoiical 
and  socially  vicious.  Thet  number  of  crimes  committed  in 
an  area  is  an  index  of  its  degree  of  wealth,  the  accessi- 
bility of  this  wealth,  and  its  degree  of  police  protection. 
It  is  not  an  index  of  the  godliness  or  viciousness  of  the 
area.  "  ( 28 ) 

I.     Offender  Distribution 

The  distribution  of  offenders  here  studied  is  conf ined 
to  112,  163  persons  arrested;  56>  3^5  *^0"'^i^^ions  treated  and 
3743  j  uveniles  adj udged  delinquent  during  1930.  The  arrests 
studied  constituted  34  per  cent,  of  the  1930  arrest  total 
for  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  combined.  Were  all  included, 
obviously  the  ratios  to  population  and  to  square  block, 
would  be  three  times  greater. 

Borough  distribution.  Primacy  as    a    home  borough  of 

offenders  was  found  to  belong  to  Manhattan.  More  than  half 
the  total  number  tabulated  resided  there.  Although  wide- 
spread, their  distribution  through  the  borough  is  uneven. 
Where  concentrations  reach  a  peak,  notably  in  Harlem  and  the 
lower  East  Side,  they  coincide  with  population  congestion. 

Manhattan  residents  top  all  but  one  offender  group. 
In  ratio  to  the  juvenile  population  of  the  borough  and  to 
total  square  blocks,  they  also  head  the  j uvenile  delinquent 
group,  in  which  Brooklyn  offenders  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  position  of  Manhattan  residents  in  the  various  offender 
units  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  *3  BOROUGH 

DISTRIBUTION  OFMANHATTAN 

OFFENDERS 

Offenders 

Ac  t  ua  1 

«  of  Total 

Per  1000 

Per  Square 

Number 

Popu 1  at  i  on 

Block 

Arrests 

59,  732 

53. 

40.85 

22.  25 

Convict  ions 

Juven  i 1 e  Del i  nquent  s 

1.  577 

42. 

6.59 

.  59 

Fema 1 e  Offenders 

2.091 

67. 

2.  87 

.  78 

Petty  Offenders 

20. 389 

51. 

13.91 

7.57 

M  i  sdemeanan  t  s 

6,053 

53. 

4.  14 

2.  25 

Fel ons 

1,048 

57. 

.  72 

.39 

Total 

31,157 

Median  Rate 

51.7 

18.  30 

11.  58 

(28)  Report    of  The 

Cr  ime 

Commission , 

State  of 

New  York, 

Albany  1931 , 

P 

.  117. 
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Arrests  excepted,  the  largest  is  naturally  the  petty 
offender  group.  The  rate  per  one  thousand  of  borough  pop- 
ulation over  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  88  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  Brooklyn.  In  percentage  of  their  group  total,  fe- 
male offenders  resident  in  Manhattan  rank  first.  Felons 
are  second  on  the  same  basis  and  nisdeffleanants  third.  The 
felons,  however,  are  the  smallest  offender  group  in  ratio 
to  population  and  the  square  block.  In  both  rates  as  well 
as  in  actual  numbers,  they  are  exceeded  by  juvenile  delin- 
quents who  rank  next  to  petty  offenders  in  ratio  to  popu- 
lation. 

Offender  ratios  to  borough  population  and  to  total 
square  blocks  in  Manhattan  are  at  least  one  third,  and  for 
some  groups,  five  times  higher  than  in  Brooklyn.  Directly 
in  line  with  these  findings  are  the  following  conclusions 
of  the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission,  as  stated  in  its 
report  for  1931: 

"Manhattan  leads  in  severity  of  crime,  with  Brooklyn 
second.  The  other  boroughs  are  conspicuously  better.  This 
order  holds  both  for  total  of  arraignments  of  serious  of- 
fenders, and  for  percentages  in  relation  to  male  population 
of  the  saMe  age.  "  (29) 

An  appreciable  difference  is  observable  in  the  figures 
for  Brooklyn.  From  a  high  of  56  per  cent,  in  the  juvenile 
delinquent,  there  is  a  drop  to  a  low  of  21  per  cent,  in  the 
female  offender  group.  Offense  severity,  however,  is  best 
measured  by  reference  to  the  felon  group.  Felons  residing 
in  Brooklyn,  numbering  slightly  half  the  number  in  Manhat- 
tan, have  a  rate  of  .30  to  the  borough  population  and  .07 
to  the  total  square  blocks  respectively. 

The  arrest,  to  sample  another  group,  shows  a  similar 
(29)  op.  Gil. 
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disparity.  Twenty-one  out  of  every  thousand  persons  were 
arrested  in  Brooklyn,  whereas  there  were  forty  in  Manhattan, 
which  has  a  smaller  population  and  less  territory.  Con- 
trasted with  4.83  arrests  per  square  block  in  Brooklyn, 
there  were  22. 25  in  Manhattan.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
these  figures  apply  only  to  borough  residents.  The  follow- 
ing table  establishes  the  proportion  of  Brooklyn  inhabitants 
among  the  six  offender  groups. 


TABLE  «4  BOROUGH  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BROOKLYN  OFFENDERS 


Offenders 

Actual 

%  of  Total 

Per  1000 

Per  Square 

Number 

Popu 1  at  i  on 

Block 

Arrests 

39.152 

35. 

21.  30 

4.83 

Convict  ions 

Juvenile  Delinquents 

2,083 

56. 

4.95 

.  26 

Fema 1e  Offenders 

649 

21. 

.  71 

.  08 

Petty  Offenders 

13,  510 

34. 

7.37 

1.67 

M  i  sdemeanan  t  s 

3,  706 

33. 

2.02 

.  46 

Felons 

546 

29. 

.  30 

.07 

Total 

20. 493 

Median  Rate 

34.  1 

9.09 

2.  54 

Sect  i  ona I   Distribution.  Offender  distribution  within 

a  borough  can  be  visualized  best  by  dividing  it  sectional- 
ly.  Although  not  balanced  perfectly,  the  divisions  here 
adopted  permit  a  rough  comparison.  For  want  of  a  better 
designation,  they  are  called  slum  and  non-slum  sections. 
The  statistical  set-up  which  follows  illustrates  the  of- 
fender frequency  of  Manhattan  substandard  areas  collect- 
ively. 


TABLE  Its  OFFENDER  FREQUENCY   IN  MANHATTAN  SLUM  AREA 


Off  enders 

Actual 

t  of  Total 

Per  1000 

Per  Square 

NumDer 

Popu 1  at  i  on 

Block 

Arrests 

34. 375 

31. 

42.96 

31.86 

Convictions 

Juvenile  Delinquents 

1,  107 

30. 

8.04 

1.02 

Female  Offenders 

1.  177 

38. 

3.68 

1.09 

Petty  Offenders 

10, 770 

27. 

16.  25 

10.00 

M  i  sdemeanan  t  s 

3,  460 

30. 

5.02 

3.  20 

Fe 1 ons 

596 

33. 

.  90 

.55 

Total 

17, 110 

Median  Rate 

28.  5 

21.  38 

15.86 

The  percentage  of  offenders  is  striking.  It  would 
be  even  higher  were  some  areas  delimited  in  order  to  em- 
brace the  offender  concentrations  immediately  outside  their 
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limits.     These  can  be  seen  readily  on  the  spot  maps. 

The  lowest  percentage  of  Manhattan  slum  area  residents 
are  in  the  petty,  the  highest  in  the  female  offender  groups. 
Felons  are  second  in  percentage.  Noteworthy  is  the  high 
rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  substandard  sections.  Ju- 
venile offenders  there  comprise,  in  actual  numbers,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  borough  and  about  one-third  of  the  total 
for  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  combined.  There  are  almost  twice 
the  number  of  delinquents  in  ratio  to  juvenile  population 
in  deteriorated  areas  than  elsewhere  in  Manhattan.  A 
still  higher  ratio  per  square  block  obtains. 

Findings  like  these  cogently  illustrate  the  fact  that 
congested  and  deteriorated  areas  are  no  place  for  whole- 
some juvenile  life.  They  also  give  emphasis  to  the  thought 
which  so  competent  an  observer  as  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald  has 
voiced : 

"There  is  no  more  pitiful  reflection  than  the  fact 
it  takes  so  little  to  help  the  young  to  grow  up  with  right 
standards  of  conduct;  so  little  to  prevent  the  Juvenile 
delinquency  which  is  often  the  apprenticeship  for  adult 
crime.  "  (  30  ) 

One-third  of  all  felons  convicted  during  1950  in  Gen- 
eral Sessions  and  Kings  County  Courts  dwelt  in  the  Manhat- 
tan slum  areas.  Along  with  female  offenders  and  juvenile 
delinquents,  they  are  in  percentage  of  totals;  the  leading 
offender  group.  The  point  is  not  without  significance. 
It  is  in  alignment  with  Thrasher's  discovery  about  the 
prevalence  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  those  Chicago  areas 
where  adult  patterns  of  vice  and  crime  abound.  <3i) 

(30)  Lillian  D.   Wald,   "Windows    on    Benry  Street,"  Little, 
Brown  4  Co.,   Boston,    193«»»   P«  it- 

(31)  Frederic  M.   Thrasher , "The  Gang".   University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  1929. 
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Other  sections  of  Manhattan  have  fewer  offenders,  es- 
pecially juvenile  delinquents.  Uniformly  the  actual  num- 
bers, and  the  population  and  square  block  rates  are  lower. 
Except  that  the  petty  offender  group  is  third  in  percent- 
age, there  is  no  deviation  from  borough  trends.  Manhattan 
offenders  resident  elsewhere  than  in  substandard  areas, 
average  as  follows: 


TABLE  «6  OFFENDER  FREQUENCY  I N  MANHATTAN  NON-SLUM  SECTION 


Of  fenders 

Actual 
Number 

*  of  Total 

Per  1000 
Popu 1  at  ion 

Per  Square 
Block 

Arrest  s 

25,  357 

22. 

28. 12 

15.  79 

Conv/ictions 

Juvenile  Delinquents 
Female  Offenders 
Petty  Offenders 
M  i  sdemeanan  t  s 
Felons 

470 
914 
9.  518 
2.  593 
452 

13. 
29. 
24. 
23. 
25. 

4.59 
2.25 
12.03 
3.24 
.57 

.29 
.57 
5.99 
1.62 
.  28 

Tola  1 

14,047 

Median  Rate 

23.  4 

15. 5f? 

8.75 

At  first  sight,  a  sectional  comparison  of  offender 
distribution  in  Brooklyn  would  seem  impractical.  Residents 
of  the  five  substandard  areas  constitute  only  three  per 
cent  of  all  save  the  juvenile  group.  The  latter  contains 
six  per  cent.,  which  is  compatible  with  the  larger  borough 
picture.  Comparisons  of  actual  numbers,  however,  are  less 
revealing  than  population  and  square  block  rates.  Consist- 
ently these  are  higher  for  the  substandard  than  for  other 
sections  of  Brooklyn,  thereby  paralleling  the  situation  in 
Manhattan.  The  appended  table  embodies  the  statistics  of 
Brooklyn  substandard  areas  collectively. 


TABLE  <7               OFFENDER  FREQUENCY  IN  BROOKLYN 

SLUM  AREA 

Offender  s 

Actual 

t  of  Total 

Per  1000 

Per  Square 

Number 

Popu 1  at  i  on 

Block 

Arrest  s 

3j  705 

3. 

28.95 

7.50 

Conv  i  ct  i  ons 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

226 

6. 

7.62 

.  46 

Female  Offenders 

95 

3. 

2.05 

.  19 

Petty  Offenders 

1,286 

3. 

13.08 

2.60 

M  i  sdemeanan t  s 

378 

3. 

3.85 

.  76 

Felons 

57 

3. 

.  58 

.  12 

Total 

2.042 

Median  Rate 

3.4 

15.96 

3.59 

The  fewer  numbers  and  the  lower  percentage  of  female 
offenders  are  apparent.     Both  in  Manhattan  as  a  whole  and 
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in  its  slum  areas,  they  rank  third;  -  exclusive,  of  course, 
of  the  arrest  unit.  In  the  Brooklyn  areas  they  drop  to 
fourth  position,  being  displaced  by  juvenile  delinquents. 
Group  frequencies  in  the  non-slum  part  of  Brooklyn  are 
tabulated  as  follows: 


TABLE  *8    OFFENDER  FREQUENCY  IN  BROOKLYN  NON-SLUM  SECTION 


Offenders 

Actual 

*  of  Total 

Per  1000 

Per  Square 

Number 

Pop  u 1  at  i  on 

Block 

Arrest  s 

35.447 

31.5 

16.  67 

4.  66 

Convictions 

Juvenile  Delinquents 

1,857 

49.  5 

4.  75 

.  24 

Female  Offenders 

553 

18. 

.64 

.07 

Petty  Off enders 

12,224 

30.  5 

7.05 

1.61 

M  i  sdemeanan  t  s 

3,  328 

29. 

1.92 

.  44 

Felons 

489 

26.  5 

.28 

.06 

Total 

18, 451 

Median  Rate 

30.8 

8.68 

2.  42 

The  only  comparison  valid  between  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn substandard  areas  is  one  involving  population  and  square 
block  ratios.  In  these  respects,  Manhattan  areas  taken  col- 
lectively, lead  in  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency.  Al- 
though less  severe,  the  situation  in  Brooklyn  is  by  no 
means  mild.  Deteriorated  areas  there,  as  elsewhere,  have 
high  crime  and  delinquency  rates. 

Offender  Concentration 

Four  Manhattan  areas  contain  the  densest  offender 
concentrations.  As  can  be  seen  on  the  spot  maps,  the  four 
are  paired.  They  are  Areas  6  and  8  in  Harlem,  and  3  ^'^^  4 
on  the  lower  East  Side.  Offender  frequencies  for  the  Man- 
hattan areas  are  summarized  in  the  following  table. 


TABLE  «9  OFFENDER  CONCENTRATION  IN  MANHATTAN  SLUM  AREAS 


AREAS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8A 

TOTAL 

ARRESTS 

3, 

660 

1,  791 

7,  361 

3.  665 

1,292 

5,835 

105 

7,796 

2,870 

34,375 

CONVICTIONS 

Juven  i 1 e  Del . 

76 

42 

157 

185 

41 

306 

14 

223 

63 

1,107 

Fern. Off  ender  s 

227 

23 

94 

96 

19 

157 

4  39 

122 

1,  177 

Petty 

1 , 

319 

718 

2,488 

1,  400 

427 

1,969 

33 

1,610 

806 

10,770 

M  i  sdemeanant  s 

413 

147 

484 

278 

116 

521 

11 

1,094 

396 

3,460 

Felons 

77 

18 

112 

52 

11 

82 

1 

159 

84 

596 

TOTAL 

2, 

112 

948 

3,335 

2,011 

614 

3,035 

59 

3,525 

1,471 

17, 110 
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Areas  6  or  8,  both  in  Harlem,  it  will  be  noted, 
lead  in  all  but  one,  the  petty  offender  group.  In  that. 
Area  3  assumes  first  place.  The  most  juvenile  delinquents 
resided  in  Area  6  which  also  had  the  third  highest  number 
of  arrests,  and  ranks  second  in  petty  offenders  and  mis- 
demeanants. Significantly,  Area  1,  whictj  borders  on  the 
so-called  "Great  White  Way"  district,  ranks  second  in  fe- 
male offender  frequency.  A  like  position  is  held  by  Area 
5  in  respect  to  felons. 

TABLE  #10        OFFENDER  CONCENTRATION  IN  MANHATTAN  SLUM  AREAS 


In  Ratio  To  One  Thousand  Population 


AREAS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8A 

MEOI AN 

ARRESTS 

37.98 

37.96 

50.59 

33.41 

21.  79 

35.80 

16.  32 

72.  31 

44.  51 

42.96 

CONVI CTIONS 

Ju ven i 1 e  De t . 

6.20 

5.55 

5.26 

8.  76 

4.24 

8.73 

7.59 

18.  39 

7.87 

8.04 

Fern. Of  f  enders 

5.55 

1.27 

1.76 

2.24 

.75 

2.56 

8.91 

4.  54 

3.68 

Petty 

15.68 

17.96 

21.52 

15.80 

8.  61 

15.  39 

7. 19 

16.82 

14.28 

16.25 

Mi  sdemeanants 

4.90 

3.  68 

4.18 

3.13 

2.  33 

4.07 

2.  39 

11.42 

7.03 

5.02 

Felons 

.91 

.45 

.97 

.59 

.  22 

.64 

.22 

1.66 

1.  49 

.9 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  above  table,  variations  occur 
most  in  the  rates  per  one  thousand  of  potential  offender 
population.  The  highest  rates  for  juvenile  delinquents 
are  in  Area  8.  Second  in  offender  ratio  to  population  is 
Area  4,  although  Area  6  had  the  more  juvenile  delinquents 
per  square  block. 

TABLE  <11  OFFENDER  CONCENTRATION   IN  MANHATTAN  SLUM  AREAS 

In  Ratio  To  The  Square  Block 


AREAS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8A 

MEDI  AN 

ARRESTS 

?9.  51 

11.  13 

30.54 

29.  56 

18.  73 

30.  71 

9.  54 

73.55 

54.  15 

31.86 

CONVI CTIONS 

Juven 1 1 e  De 1 . 

.61 

.  26 

.63 

1.  49 

.59 

1.61 

1.  27 

2.  10 

1.  19 

1.02 

Fern. Offenders 

1.83 

.  14 

.39 

.  78 

.  28 

.83 

4.  14 

2.  30 

1.09 

Petty 

10.61 

4.  46 

10.  34 

11.  28 

6.  18 

9.65 

3.00 

15.  18 

15.  22 

10.0 

M  i  sdemeanant  s 

3.  33 

.92 

2.00 

2.  24 

1.67 

2.  74 

1.00 

10. 31 

7.  47 

3.  20 

Felon  s 

.62 

.  11 

.  11 

.42 

.  16 

.*3 

.09 

1.50 

1.58 

.55 

Area  8A  is  projected  into  prominence  by  the  computa- 
tions shown  above.  It  is  the  tract  selected  for  illus- 
trative purposes  in  this  survey,  the  findings  of  which 
bear  out  the  viewpoint  that  it  is  a  severe  delinquency 
area.  In  offender  ratio  to  the  square  block.   Area  8A  leads 
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the  felon  and  petty,  is  second  in  the  arrest,  female  and 
misdemeanant  groups  and  fifth  in  juvenile  delinquents. 

No  single  area  in  Brooklyn  predominates  in  all  of- 
fender units.  The  three  most  conspicuous  are  Areas  9»  H 
and  l2.  Felon,  f  emale  of  fender  and  misdemeanant  frequencies 
put  Area  9  in  first  place.  The  most  arrests  and  juvenile 
delinquents  were  in  Area  11  and  the'  most  petty  offenders 
in  Area  12.  The  following  setups  give  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  five  Brooklyn  areas. 


TABLE  #12  OFFENDER  CONCENTRATION   IN  BROOKLYN  SLUM  AREAS 


AREAS 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

TOTAL 

ARRESTS 

7  20 

721 

1.099 

7  10 

455 

3,  705 

CONVI CTIONS 

Juvenile  Delinquents 

48 

46 

60 

54 

18 

226 

Feraal e  Off ender s 

52 

11 

18 

9 

5 

95 

Petty  Offenders 

257 

209 

298 

334 

188 

1,  286 

Mi  sdemeanants 

109 

65 

104 

54 

46 

378 

Fel  dns 

21 

7 

18 

9 

2 

57 

TOTAL 

487 

338 

498 

460 

259 

2.042 

Observable  are  the  varied  population  and  square  block 
rates  for  offender  units.  Measured  by  these  indicia.  Area 
12  led  in  arrests,  j uvenile  delinquents  and  petty  offenders^ 
and  second  in  female  offenders,  misdemeanants  and f elons. 
Area  9  in  all  other  offender  groups,    as    can  be  seen 

by  glancing  at  the  table  below. 

TABLE  #13  OFFENDER  CONCENTRATION   IN  BROOKLYN  SLUM  AREAS 


In  Ratio  To  One  Thousand  Population 


AREAS 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

MEDI  AN 

ARRESTS 

36.  37 

18.  66 

29.98 

46.82 

25.68 

28.95 

CONVICTIONS 

Juven  i 1 e  Del . 

10.06 

5.  35 

6.  71 

15.  84 

4.  61 

7.62 

Fern.  Offenders 

7.  47 

.  77 

1.  32 

1.  55 

.86 

2.05 

Petty  • 

17.  12 

6.95 

10.  75 

28.  4  1 

12.  69 

13.08 

M i  sdemeanan  t  s 

7.  26 

2.  16 

3.  75 

4.  59 

3.  11 

3.85 

Felons 

1.  40 

.  23 

.65 

.  77 

.  14 

.  58 

As  in  Manhattan,  there  are  offender  concentrations 
outside  the  substandard  areas  -  notably  in  Red  Hook,  or 
Area  15.  From  the  standpoint  df  delinquency,  the  bounda- 
riesof  this  area  are  inadequate.   Immediately  to  the  north, 
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as  the  spot  naps  will  reveal,  there  is  a  aarked  clustering 
of  offenders.  The  ratio  of  offenders  to  the  square  block 
in  Brooklyn  slum  areas   is    contained   in    the  table  below. 

T*8LE  «14  OFFENDER  CONCENTRATION   IN  BROOKLYN  SLUM  AREAS 


In  Ratio  To  The  Square  Block 


AREAS 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

MEDI  AN 

ARRESTS 

8.  37 

4.94 

11.  21 

16.  13 

3.  80 

7.  50 

CONVI  CTIONS 

Juven  i 1 e  Del . 

.  56 

.  31 

.61 

1.  23 

.  15 

.  46 

Fern. Of  fenders 

.61 

.08 

.  18 

.  21 

.04 

.  19 

Petty 

2.98 

1.43 

3.04 

7.59 

1.  57 

2.60 

M  i  sdemeanan t  s 

1.  26 

.45 

1.06 

1.  22 

.  39 

.  76 

Felons 

.  24 

.05 

.  18 

.  21 

.02 

.  12 

2.  Offender  Hob  i I i  ty 


Offender  mobility.,  especially  in  a  city  like  New  York, 
presents  a  serious  problem,  both  in  police  administration 
and  crime  prevention.  Knowledge  of  where  the  most  offenses 
are  perpetrated  is  obviously  a  prelude  f or  ef fective  action 
in  reducing  crime.  Knowledge  of  where  the  most  delinquents 
reside  likewise  is  a  sine  quo  non  for  the  social  improvement 
of  their  environment. 

The  center  of  offender  gravitation  can  be  assumed  to 
lie  in  Manhattan.  The  assumption  was  tested  in  this  study, 
by  comparing  the  delinquent's  home  address  with  the  place 
of  his  offense.  The  groups  selected  for  the  test  were 
the  female,  the  petty  offender,  the  misdemeanant  and  the 
felon.  Since  they  are  incorporated  in  the  statistical 
tables,   the  findings  will  be  summarized. 

Interborouqh  Mobi I ity.  All  told,   2920  Brooklyn  res- 

idents distributed  through  the  four  groups,  committed  of- 
fenses in  Manhattan.  Principally  inhabitants  of  the  non- 
slum  section,  their  delinquent  incursions  were  into  the 
similar  section  of  Manhattan.  The  bulk  of  the  migrants  are 
found  in  the  petty  offender  and  misdemeanant  groups,  with 
the  migrant  felons  outnumbering  female  offenders. 

The  number  of  Manhattan  delinquents  invading  Brooklyn 
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is  comparatively  small.  They  total  874  for  the  four  groups. 
Although  the  majority  came  from  substandard  areas,  they 
perpetrated  their  offenses  mainly  in  the  non-slum  section 
of  Brooklyn.  The  frequencies  of  the  groups  are  about  the 
same  as  for  the  Brooklyn  migrants.  An  exception,  however, 
is  the  low  number  of  female  offenders.  Twenty-five  resi- 
dents of  Manhattan  were  convicted  in  Brooklyn  as  against 
one  hundred  and  thirty  nine  from  the  latter  borough  who 
were  found  guilty  in  the  Manhattan  Women's  Court.  Both 
the  interborough  and  the  intra  sectional  movements  of  of- 
fenders are    described     statistically   in    the  tablebelow. 

TABLE  i»15  INTERBOROUGH  MOBILITY  OF  OFFENDERS 


FEMALE  OFFENDERS 

PETTY  OFFENDERS 

MISDEMEANANTS 

FELONS 

TOTAL 

MANHATTAN 

TO  BROOKLYN 

25 

583 

183 

83 

874 

BROOKLYN 

TO  MANHATTAN 

139 

1,839 

773 

169 

2,920 

INTRA  SECTIONAL  MOB  I L I TY  OF  OFFENDERS 
FEMALE  OFFENDERS  PETTY  OFFENDERS 


FROM 

TO  MANHATTAN 

TO  BROOKLYN 

TO  MANHATTAN 

TO  BROOKLYN 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

MAN 

SLUM 

933 

226 

5 

13 

5,802 

4,649 

36 

283 

MAN 

NON-SLUM 

175 

732 

1 

6 

2, 103 

7.251 

38 

226 

BKN 

SLUM 

12 

9 

53 

21 

31 

78 

665 

512 

6KN 

NON-SLUM 

45 

73 

45 

390 

403 

1,327 

703 

9,791 

Ml SDEMEANANTS 

FELONS 

MAN 

SLUM 

2,257 

1,112 

11 

80 

328 

225 

5 

38 

MAN. 

NON-SLUM 

512 

1,989 

16 

76 

109 

303 

6 

34 

BKN 

SLUM 

12 

37 

175 

154 

3 

26 

14 

4 

BKN. 

NON-SLUM 

151 

573 

132 

2,  472 

29 

111 

24 

325 

Intra   Sectional   Mobility.  More     individuals  perpe- 

trated offenses  in  their  own  than  in  other  neighborhoods. 
Two  exceptions,  however,  .must  be  noted;  both  of  which  in- 
volve Brooklyn  and  particularly  the  residents  of  substandard 
areas.  Fewer  of  these  committed  felonies  and  misdemeanors 
in  their  own  neighborhood  than  elsewhere.  Manhattan  offers 
a  contrasting  picture.  There  the  movement  of  offenders  was 
from  the  slum  into  the  non-slum  section;  thereby  being  dis- 
similar to  that  in  Brooklyn. 

Twice  as  many  offenders  from  deteriorated  areas  pene- 
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TABLE  I 
DISTRIBUTION     OF     ARRESTS     -  1930 

er  RESIDENCE  Of  OfFEMOEft  *N0  DEFENSE 


•tOOILTI  ItEII 

orrfisf 

1 

• 

84 

SLUM 
TOT»l, 

SLUM 

9 

10 

II 

.2 

3 

SUM 

III. 

TOTAL 

1       DFtEISEl  16*1«1T  INC  tltif 

ilSJiUlI.  ''"■"J''  J  FEIOIT 

3* 

161 

95 

21 

150 

3 

256 

75 

676 

590 

43 

2! 

21 

17 

22 

1 

117 

324 

31% 
3 

*'  ?) 

llSlUll,  HISt>EHElNO> 
HOHICIBE 

MIIOI:  tnf'fftnt  fltallh  of 

9S 

23 

12S 

'l5 

23 
16 

99 

2 

66 

100 

673 
209 

59E 
186 
] 

16 

39 

10 

28 

12 

139 
33 

1.970 
434 
B 

4» 

13 

10I1L 

64 

3*1 

232 

62 

302 

5 

390 

189 

1,768 

1.415 

66 

TO 

75 

51 

38 

300 

3,367 

8(4 

7.T14 

M    AFFEISES  tttllST  CHISTIIT 

ilVUCIIOII 

1 

6 

1 

1 

10 

29 

1 

2 

1 

4 

24 

12 

79 

PEfiE*E(*CT 
l«B£C(lir  EIfOIU«£ 
OlSOtDEIlI  HOUSE 

I 

e 

\ 

10 

10 

3 

56 

^25 

3 
3 

6 

6 

1 

1 

11 

s 

2)2 

si 

MB 

mCElI  (Nil 

1 

i 

5 

6 

I 

5 

2 

44 

39 

6 

3 

1 

I 

10 

9 
88 

1 

ifl 

IS 
19T 

piostiiuriai 

317 

36 

169 

141 

10 

160 
62 

1 

581 

168 

31 

t,eo5 

i.ooe 

196 

120 
10 

12 
16 

33 

20 

13 

198 

38 
918 

3*2 

4,071 

irllHPTED  ttfl 

*f 

3 

'* 

* 

46 

396 
16 

8 

27 

J 

1 

* 

1 

10 

5 

\ 

2* 

22 

3 

1 

4 

22 
39 

7 

96 

TOT*!. 

62 

266 

198 

40 

267 

3 

671 

210 

2,076 

1,512 

147 

36 

67 

28 

20 

298 

1.806 

526 

6,218 

Ill  OFfCiSEl  *«*INtI  THE  FIHIIT 

atlNBOMHEIIT 

5 

2 

S 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

)3 

40 

1 

2 

3 

6 

66 

41 

186 

IMflOPEI  SUtlDIIISHIP 

5 

2 

'7 

'5 

11 

6 

28 

plIElillT  PIOCEEOIRSS 

i 

1 

I 

2 

2 

14 

31 

8 

66 

42 

5 

1 

1 

4 

M 

186 

35 

30 
342 

lOTll 

19 

3 

20 

13 

6 

:i 

39 

16 

136 

110 

2 

« 

3 

2 

7 

20 

299 

102 

667 

M    CfFEHEi  *a*l>8T  flOPEITT 

71 

112 

66 

33 

13! 

180 

52 

fill 

406 

15 

17 

20 

10 

'"""'d  IUKl»il< 

32 

16 

9 

11 

5 

TC 

66 

5 

13 

614 

23J 

1,992 

'"S"!»ict»T 

11 
1*6 

5 

70 

156 
13 

91 

3 
55 

.11 

229 

60 

977 
30 

971 
34 

24 

16 

27 

17 

15 

^2 

12( 
1,392 

es 

377 
'101 

ItTEHPtfC  altNO  LtRCENT 

44 

252 

in 

4? 

109 

6 

267 

63 

1,002 

93s 

17 

2C 

6 

1! 

2C 

5! 

PEI  11  imCENI 

103 
4 

2 

6 

6 

2 

51 

47 

23 

12 

78 

1.16: 

4,077 

ICCEIVIlC  STOLEN  eOODS 

3 

IS 

5 

13 
3* 

1 

107 

126 

*^ 

11 

13 

1 

2 

5 

I 

1 

9 
*5 

8! 
li 

3; 

231 

ATTEMPTED  lOIBEl* 

13 

19 

 1 



 — 

66 

55 

— 

3 
' 

51 

'';06 

201 

694 

356 

156 

539 

'* 

84  3 

24  7 

3.471 

2.97? 

78 

67 

101 

65 

36 

?4  7 

4,075 

t    ofTENiES  letmsT  pudic  ^eice 
 filDEI  

I 

2 

2 

1 

6 

16 

\\ 

1! 

62 

2,071 

603 

3.135 

46 

4.015 

1.429 

18.29; 

13,167 

226 

331 

543 

412 

219 

1,703 

16. 561 

5,64; 

DIJOROEIIL*  conduct 
IJllIIi'IlLU.C 

1.659 

1.070 
3 

«,265 

; 

\ 

2 

16 

33 
25 

\ 

;i 

55.413 

tllil'ili  "" 

3 
46 

2 

3 
7^ 

7; 

BO 

476 

1  N 1 0 1 1 C  t  T  1 0  H 

391 
197 

209 
50 

962 
197 

266 
132 

238 

se« 

3!7 

IT 

5 

863 
197 

; 

365 
3 

3,893 

2,375 
1.  356 

15! 

4: 

42: 

3.11; 

54< 

; 

10,358 

josTiiNe 

Mtl  IC lOUS  HI  SCO lEf 

10 

2 

1 

16 

19 

13 

u: 

419 

140 

19 

10 

5 

2 
s 

28 

: 

168 
181 

10* 

15 

POSlElIlON  OF  lUieitt*!  TOOtS 

139 
3 

37 

2 

36 

55 

54 

3 
17 

293 
6 
11 

: 

32 

: 

22 

2: 

5 

6 

1.032 
37 

POSIESSIOR  OF  WEIFOVS 

3 
53 

9 

'ei 

116 

37 
59 

439 
518 

12 

; 

26 

391 

143 

1.323 

55 
3 

14 

loe 

12 

72 
9 

12 

12 

13 

2 

56 
17 

531 

29 

: 

1 

5 

84 

1,14: 

2.613 
205 

VIOLITIOI  OF  PROStTION 
U«rw*RD  HIMOII 

IS 

3 
6 

3 
51 

23 

1 

2 

1 

182 

2 

16 

133 
277 

lii 

2,529 

5.875 

2.713 

990 

4.353 

72 

5.437 

2,094 

25.459 

18.660 

.0, 

491 

795 

519 

340 

2,552 

23,765 

f  flORIES-UliCl*!)  IF  lEO 
HISSEHEAKOtS-UIIClASS  If  1  ED 

5 

14 

68 

96 

1! 

1: 

303 

JU«ElllE  »ElliguEITS 

120 

53 

147 

32 

348 

401 

112 

1,375 

591 

16 

57 

177 

352 

ttm  TOTAL 

3.660 

1.791 

7.361 

3,665 

1.292 

5.835 

105 

7,796 

2.870 

34,375 

?5.357 

720 

1.099 

710 

455 

3.  705 

35.447 

13.279 

112.163 

trated  other  sections  in  Manhattan  than  vice  versa.  The 
calculation,  however,  does  not  allow  for  the  distance  trav- 
ersed. In  many  instances  it  was  short,  delinquent  incur- 
sions extending  merely  across  the  line  dividing  a  slum  from 
a  non-slum  section.  Even  when  exception  is  made  for  such 
cases,  the  figure  given  indicates  the  trend.  It  is  readily 
understandable,  especially  when  the  offenses  committed  are 
against  property  rights.  Such  crimes  predominate  in  the 
felony  group.  There  were,  for  example  225  felons,  all 
residentsof  deteriorated  areas  who  went  elsewhere  in  Man- 
hattan in  order  to  commit  crimes.  Less  than  half  the  num- 
ber, actually  109  felons,  entered  deteriorated  areas  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Intra  Area  Mobility.  A  detailed  analysis  of  offender 

mobility  between  substandard  areas  is  here  impractical  for 
reasons  of  space  and  the  inadequacy  of  any  conclusions  based 
on  it.  The  heaviest  movement  is  naturally  between  adjacent 
areas.  An  instance  is  that  between  Areas  6  and  8,  and  again 
between  Areas  3 4,  in  Manhattan.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, particularly  those  of  studies  in  criminal  distribu- 
tion,  the  latter  pair  may  be  considered  as  one  area. 

The  Brooklyn  areas  are  all  separated  but  between  them, 
offender  mobility  is  perceptible.  It  is  most  pronounced 
between  Areas  10  and  11  and  in  turn  from  these  into  Area 
9.  Residents  of  the  last,  however,  made  more  delinquent 
incursions  into  Manhattan  than  into  Brooklyn  areas;  es- 
pecially into  Areas  3  &i>d  4,  which  are  almost  directly 
across  the  East  River.  The  mobility  of  other  area  resi- 
dents is  described  arithmetically  in  Table  XVI. 

Resum^  of  Findings.  A  brief  resume  will  help  to  clar- 
ify the  foregoing  findings  in  the  reader's  mind.  As  with 
all  statistics,   they  have  the  feel  of  ice.     None  the  less 
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they  are  the  corner  stones  on  which  generalizations  about 
offender  distribution  can  be  erected. 

1.  The  severity  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  is 
greater  in  Manhattan  than  Brooklyn. 

2.  The  most  offender  concentrations  occur  in  Manhat- 
tan. They  coincide  with  population  congestion,  vary  in 
degree  of  severity  and  are  mainly  in  Ilarlem  and  the  lower 
East  Side.  Although  largely  within,  they  are  not  confined 
exclusively  to  substandard  areas. 

3.  The  slum  areas  collectively  have  higher  offender 
ratios  to  population  and  to  the  square  block  than  the  non- 
slum  sections  of  Manhattan.  The  incidence  rates  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  in  the  slum  are  high  and  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility that  adult  patterns  of  misconduct  are  emulated 
f  reely. 

4.  One  third  the  total  number  of  felons  convicted  in 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  during  1930  resided  in  the  substand- 
ard areas  of  the  first  named  borough.  While  the  larger 
proportion  committed  crimes  within  their  own  neighborhood, 
more  felons  went  out  of  these  areas  than  entered  them  for 
the  commission  of  offenses. 

5.  Offender  mobility  is  away  from  the  substandard 
areas  in  Manhattan;  towards  them  in  Brooklyn.  More  Brook- 
lyn delinquents  went  to  Manhattan  than  vice  versa.  Of- 
fender mobility  between  the  slum  areas  is  greatest  where 
they  are  adjacent. 

6.  The  higher  incidence  rates  of  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency  indicate  that  the  substandard  are  major  delin- 
quency areas.  Conclusions  about  the  causes  of  this  situ- 
ation cannot  be  arrived  at  scientifically  unless  the  case 
method  is  the  approach  used. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
OFFENSE  Dl STRIBUTION 

Descriptions  of  crime  severity  differ.  It  is  not  an 
uncofflBon  practice  to  label  that  area  a  crime  breeder  which 
has  the  most  offenders.  The  label  is  more  eye  catching 
than  correct.  Every  offender  manifestly  is  not  a  criminal. 
Nor  yet  in  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  he  a  delin- 
quency problem. 

An  individual  may  be  charged  with  Disorderly  Conduct. 
Perhaps  his  offense  involved  a  street  fight,  in  which  many 
others  may  have  been  implicated.  The  problem  in  such  a 
case  may  only  be  one  of  collective  behavior.  Another  in- 
dividual, to  cite  the  example  of  a  serious  offender,  is 
charged  with  the  sale  of  narcotics.  Investigation  dis- 
closes that  it  is  a  business  and  that  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  sell  drugs  to  school  children.  Apart  from  the  profit 
motive,  such  an  offense  may  have  been  conditioned  by  per- 
sonal disorganization,  climaxed  by  moral  depravity. 

The  purpose  here  i s  neither  to  examine  nor  to  enumer- 
ate all  offenses.  From  a  wide  variety,  the  most  recurrent 
alone  are  presented.  In  the  absence  of  rates  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  it  is  not  assumed  that  they  are  charac- 
teristic offenses,  especially  of  slum  dwellers.  No  more 
than  their  scarcity  in  non-slum  sections  is  assumed  to  be 
a  sign  of  law  observance  by  persons  living  there. 

Ar r eit».  Most   persons    were    arrested   for  offenses 

against  public  peace  and  order.  In  Manhattan  these  con- 
stituted 59.2  per  cent.,  in  Brooklyn  23  per  cent,  of  the 
total  offenses  examined.  The  Manhattan  slum  areas  ac- 
counted for  42  per  cent.,  the  Brooklyn,  6.5  per  cent,  of 
the  borough  totals.  Non-slum  sections  are  credited  with 
31,  and  60  per  cent,  respectively  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 
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offenders  from  other  boroughs  and  outside  the  city 
were  responsible  for  the  remainder. 

Disorderly  Conduct  is  the  major,  nhile  gambling  and 
Intoxication  are  the  other  predominant  charges  in  this 
group.  More  such  offenses  were  credited  to  residents  of 
Manhattan  than  of  Brooklyn.  Excepting  Intoxication,  the 
Manhattan  slums  accounted  for  the  larger  percentage  of  the 
borough  offense  total.  The  reverse  situation  obtained  in 
Brooklyn. 

Offenses  against  Property  ranked  second.  Grand 
Larceny,  Petit  Larceny  and  Burglary  comprised  the  majori- 
ty in  this  classification.  Again  more  Manhattan  than  Brook- 
lyn residents  were  convicted  on  such  charges.  The  non- 
slum  section  of  Manh attan  contained  f  ewer  alleged  offenders 
than  the  slums.       As    table    No.    16    illustrates,  offenses 


TABLE  «16  OFFENSES  ALLEGED  AGAINST  PERSONS  ARRESTED 


OFFENSE 

NUMBER 

*  OF 

GRAND 
TOTAL 

t  OF 
GROUP 
TOTAL 

NUMBER 

%  OF 

BORO 
TOTAL 

%  OF 

GROUP 
TOTAL 

NUMBCR 

»  OF 
BORO 
TOTAL 

t  OF 

GROUP 
TOTAL 

MANHATTAN 

BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NO  N- SLUM 

PUBLIC  PEACE 

4<,075 

39.  2 

25. 415 

42. 

18,660 

31. 

01  S.  CONDUCT 

GAM8L 1 NG 

1  NTOXI  CATION 

31,  480 
6,  27? 
2.  648 

27.9 
5.6 
2.4 

71. 
14. 

5.  7 

19,  293 
3,897 
1.  290 

31. 
6.  5 
2.  2 

7  2. 
15. 
5. 

13,  187 
2,  375 
1,  358 

22. 
4. 

2.  3 

70. 
13. 
7.  2 

PROPERTY 

6,431 

5.  7 

3,  458 

5.8 

2,973 

5. 

GR.  LARCENY 

1,943 

1.7 

30. 

972 

1.6 

28. 

971 

1.  6 

33. 

PET.  LARCENY 

1.937 

1.7 

30. 

1,002 

1.  7 

29. 

935 

1.  5 

31. 

BURGLARY 

1,084 

.9 

17. 

678 

1.  1 

20. 

406 

.  7 

14. 

CHASTITY 

3,  586 

3.2 

2,076 

3.  5 

1,  510 

2.5 

PROSTITUTION 

2.613 

2.3 

73. 

1,  605 

2.7 

77. 

1.008 

1.  7 

66. 

RAPE 

463 

.  4 

13. 

267 

.  5 

13. 

196 

.3 

13. 

IND.  EXPOS. 

202 

.  2 

5.6 

56 

.  1 

2.  7 

1.46 

.  2 

9.  7 

BROOKL  YN 

BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

PUBL 1 C  PEACE 

26,  230 

23. 

2,  535 

6.  5 

23.695 

60. 

DIS.  CONDUCT 

19, 264 

16. 

70. 

1,  703 

4.  4 

67. 

16.  561 

4  2. 

70. 

GAMBLING 

3,537 

3.1 

13.4 

423 

1.  1 

17. 

3.  114 

8. 

13. 

1  NTOXI  CATI  ON 

2,  259 

2. 

8.6 

216 

.6 

8.5 

2,043 

5.  2 

8.5 

PROPERTY 

4,  36  3 

•a 

9 

340 

.9 

4.023 

10.  3 

GR.  LARCENY 

1,  491 

1. 

3 

34. 

99 

.  3 

29. 

1,  392 

3.6 

34. 

PET.  LARCENY 

1,  240 

1. 

1 

28. 

78 

.  2 

23. 

1,  162 

3. 

29. 

BURGLARY 

676 

6 

15. 

62 

.  2 

18. 

614 

1.  5 

15. 

PERSON 

3,667 

3.  3 

300 

.8 

3,  367 

8.6 

ASSAULT  MISD. 

2,  109 

1.9 

57. 

139 

.  4 

46. 

1,970 

5. 

58. 

ASSAULT  FEL. 

1,051 

.9 

29. 

127 

.  3 

4  2. 

9  24 

2.  4 

27. 

HOMI CI DE 

467 

.  4 

13. 

33 

.  1 

11. 

434 

1.  1 

13. 
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against  Chastity  in  Manhattan,  offenses  against  the  person 
in  Brooklyn  comprise  the  third  group.  Prostitution  is  the 
foremost  charge  in  one.  Assault  as  a  misdemeanor,  in  the 
other  category.  The  Manhattan  slums  have  a  higher,  the 
Brooklyn  ones  a  lower  percentage  of  their  respective  bor- 
ough totals  for  these  charges. 

Juvenile  Delinquency.  Stealing  tops  the  offenses  of 

which  juveniles  were  adjudged  delinquent.  Desertion  of 
home  ranks  next  in  Manhattan,  and  Begging  and  Peddling  in 
Brooklyn.  As  compared  with  76  non-slum  residents  IQO  de- 
linquents in  the  Manhattan  slums  ran  away  from  home.  The 
latter  section  as  compared  to  the  non-slum  had  more  than 
twice  the  number  who  were  ungovernable  and  wayward. 

Higher  also  in  the  Manhattan  slums  are  the  juvenile 
rates  for  Disorderly  Conduct,  Burglary  and  Unlawful  Entry. 
The  number  of  juveniles  who  deserted  their  homes  does  not 
include  cases  handled  by  schools,  private  agencies  and  the 
Crime  Prevention  Bureau.  There  is  no  denial  that  the  num- 
ber dealt  with  by  these  agencies  would  raise  the  total. 

Truancy  is  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  home  deser- 
tion. Both  represent  "escape"  reactions  and  figure  con- 
spicuously in  the  early  careers  of  adult  offenders.  The 
desire  for  adventure,  is  also  a  conditioning  factor,  as 
the  following  statement  of  the  New  York  State  Crime  Com- 
mission bears  out: 

"The  urban  child  from  a  broken  hone  is  not  so  re- 
stricted as  the  norual  child.  Be  travels  loni  distances 
in  search  of  adventure,  by  elevated  and  surface  lines,  by 
subways,  ferries  and  tunnels.  In  New  York  City  he  wanders 
to  Pelham  Bay  Park  for  swimming;  to  Coney  Island  for  the 
beach,  the  boardwalk,  the  marvelous  amusement  parks  with 
their  swings  and  roller  coasters;  to  Staten  Island  by  ferry, 
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in  order  to  shine  shoes  or  steal  from  unmatched  automobiles 
while  their  chauffeurs  stretch  their  legs  on  deck;  from 
the  Bronx  and  East  Side,  to  the  bright  lights  of  Broadway, 
to  sell  newspapers,  black  boots,  watch  cars  and  beg;  from 
all  sections  of  the  city  to  Newspaper  Row  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan,  to  purchase  newspapers  from  'speculators'.'  (32) 

The  above  picture  best  delineates  the  adventure  quest 

of  many  juvenile  delinquents.   Their  numberisnot  the  only 

problem.     The  type   of    offenses  perpetrated   is    equally  a 

matter  for  social  concern.     The  more  so,   since  there  is  a 

continuation   of    these  into  adolescent  life,   as  instanced 

by  burglaries  and  larcenies,   to  mention   the    most  glaring 

examples.   The  problem  of  the  adolescent  accordingly  appears 

to   be    one   also    of  prolonged  juvenile  misbehavior.  How 

serious  juvenile  delinquency  is  in  the  slums  of  Manhattan 

can  be  appreciated  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table: 


TABLE  117  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MAJOR  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 


OFFENSES 

NUMBER 

%  OF 

GRAND 

TOTAL 

*  OF 

GROUP 
TOTAL 

NUMBER 

?  OF 
BORO 
TOTAL 

«  OF 

GROUP 
TOTAL 

NUMBER 

%  OF 
BORO 
TOTAL 

?  OF 

GROUP 
TOTAL 

MANHATTAN 

BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SL UM 

PROPERTY 

628 

16.8 

440 

28. 

188 

12. 

STEAL ING 
BURGLARY 
UNLAWFUL  ENTRY 

178 
47 

10.  5 
4.  7 
1.3 

63. 
28. 
7.  5 

263 
138 
32 

16.7 
8.8 
2. 

60. 
31. 
7.3 

130 
40 
15 

8.3 
2.  5 
.9 

69. 
21. 
8. 

DESERTION  HOME 

266 

7.  1 

190 

12. 

76 

4.8 

UNGOV.   CHILD  A 
WAYWARD 

DIS.  CONDUCT 

257 
245 

6.9 
6.5 

177 
178 

11.  2 
11.3 

80 
67 

5.  1 
4.3 

BROOKLYN 

BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

PROPERTY 

7  20 

19.  2 

123 

5.9 

597 

28.6 

STEALING 
BURGLARY 
UNLAWFUL  ENTRY 
ROBBERY 

386 
29  7 
19 
18 

10.  4 
8. 
.  5 
.5 

54. 
41. 

2.  5 
2.  5 

55 
59 

8 

2.6 
2.8 

.  4 

45. 
48. 

6.5 

331 
238 
18 

16. 
11.5 
.8 

55.  5 
40. 
3. 

PEDDLING  4 
6EGGI NG 

384 

10.  3 

374 

17. 

DIS.  CONDUCT 

301 

8. 1 

27 

1.  3 

27  4 

13. 

DESERTION  HOME 

288 

7.7 

31 

1.  1 

257 

12.4 

UNGOV.  CHILD  4 
WAYWARD 

126 

3.4 

18 

.8 

(32)    "Crime  and  the  Community"       A  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Crime  Commission,   Albany,   1930,  p.  130. 
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1 
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33 
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35 
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2 
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1 

1 
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95 

38 
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1.950 

9.7^* 

?1 

36 
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2* 
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67.  166 

13 

2 
35 
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1 

24 

0 

'7 

ll 
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u 
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8 
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50 

T9 

561 

116 

1.001 

11' 

*3 

2.00 

AIIESII  PEN 

1000  POPULATION 

JO.  90 

61.37 

10.96 

130.78 

29.  t5 

7VM 

13.*7 

~1           PDPULATI    N  RT  A61  GROUP  1 

1.631 

821 

1,121 

6031" 

2,05* 

1.507 

3.69? 

10.  286 

7.428 

SQUARE 
1  17 

LOCKS 
SQ.AL. 

chastIit 

PUIUc'pEACE 
UNCLASSIFIED 

3 

18 
36 

3 
5 

*2 

3 
1 

15 
1 

5 

130 

5 

1 

3 

120 

■j4 

33 
328 

411 

11 
1; 

0.37 
0,17 
0,06 
0.  » 
2.63 

!.14 
1.13 

2103 
19.  19 

'  3S 
20 

36 
3*0 

JUVENILE  0ELIN9UENT 

13 

13 

0.12 

0.79 

14 

ARRESTS  FE 

5. 74 

il.6l 

55 
49.01 

1.9B 

6.64 

— r:m^ 

41.77 

POPULAI ION  81  AGE  GROUP 

15.654 

13.968 

7.059 

7.569 

6,65* 

ll.*20 

10,118 

75,211 

27,509 

67.  769 

60,208 

127.977 

.  S9UARE 
POP.PE* 

iLOCtS 

CHASI ITT 

PROPERTT 
PUBLIC  PEACE 
UNCLASilFlEC 

'  36 

70 

117 
292 

'  i 

15 
25 

55 

50 
27 

63 

*3A 

*9 

12 
19 

4! 

5 
60 
T6( 

11 

3? 

3? 
930 
3 

11 

35 

37 

7  TO 

795 
2,*?2 

3.149 

162 
^45 

O.SI 

0.60 
0.04 
0.69 
5.13 
0.02 

!.34 
?.» 
0.15 

'o!o9 

79* 

3*0 

2.i}'> 

ADULT  TOTAL 
JUVENILE  OELIN9UENT 

170 

35 

35 

0.41 

1.60 

3.56':i 

20'. 

AREA  TOTAL 

170 

*67 

55 

603 

960 

119 

1.119 

1  I.UI 

3.  319 

386 

26.95 

\-~&- 

1       ARRESTS  PER  lOOOPOPULATION 

10.89 

5^.00 

1  7.79 

1  79.67 

84.06 

1    1 1 . 76 

1  44.3? 

1  4H.9B| 

S.41  1 

POPUkAII    N  IT  AGE  GROUP 

50.053 

57.136 

39. 158 

*o. 79* 

*1,711 

*3.A5*I 

^4,013 

108.  367 

206.  70  9 

?I5.  357 

460.  100 

•  72, 
.  S9UARE 

SO.IL 
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CH*STITT 
FAHILT 
PROPERTT 
PUILIC  PEACE 
UNCI  ASS  IF  lED 

'197 
3 

1,262 
J. 377 

8 

81 

163 
336 

'757 

157 

32 
552 
2.541 
15 

3,5« 

1' 

305 
3 
97 
503 

•.74 

JT9 

911 
7.603 
4.41(1 

291 
57? 

172 

6,67? 

28 
7.940 

14 
16* 

119 
135 

'37 

1.317 
669 
106 
2.636 
18,078 
90 

77.971 

ff 
8*1 

337 
582 

1.643 

o.sa 
0.94 

l!65 
11.62 

I. 57 
1.6' 

3!  30 
20.69 

l!415 
1.510 

2.97J 
IB. 660 
96 

AOULT  TOTAL 
JUVENILE  OELINQUERI 

32fl 

7.9*0 

326 

0, 37 

0.66 

59) 

1000  POPULAI  ION 

6.51 

5.12 

lK5t 

5.7S 

38.41 

— 

N  .    .      POPULATION  IT  AGE  GROUP 

19^.*87 

117.170 

117.  J4* 

*~2B7 

774. 621 

406,847 

1 ,062.  70* 

1,063.765 

39UARE 

L0CI9 
10. IL. 

PUILIC  PEACE 
UNCLASSIFIEB 

'm 

136 
30 
1.004 
3.01* 

1.5g9 

'  79 

3'5 
304 

7Be 

631 

269 
SO 
«3* 
*,T63 
21 
6.398 

39 

255 
196 
2 
791 

321 

124 

77j» 

95 

287 
5 

271 

9'5 

94B 

729 
72 

7  536 

9.475 

'  71 

2 

313 

3: 136 
1.035 
266 
3.051 
22.611 

30.736 

■^'731 

764 

972 

0.44 
0.2< 
0,0* 
0.53 

0)02 

l.ifl 
0.85 

i'.e9 
11.1* 

0.06 

4.023 
73,  695 

m 

ADULT  TOTAL 
JUVENILE  0EIIN9UENI 

752 

1.386 

752 

4.  Je 

0.  78 

1.01 

33.309 
2, 138 

AREA  TOTAL 

1.  386 

752 

*.589 

786 

6.398 

7*1 

9.7  76 

B'i 

1000  POPULATION 

09 

1.9i 

3fl.T6 

6.6? 

e./4 
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prosti  tution.  Prostitution  far  outnumbers  all  other 

charges  against  fenale  offenders.  It  was  more  prevalent 
aiBong  Manhattan  than  Brooklyn  residents;  more  frequent  in 
the  Manhattan  slum  than  the  non-sluo  section.  A  higher 
rate  prevailed  elsewhere  in  the  borough  than  in  the  Brook> 
lyn  substandard  areas.  Brooklyn  led  in  totals  for  Wayward 
Minors  who  in  Manhattan  were  about  equally  distributed  be- 
tween the  slua  and  non-slua  sections.  As  table  No.  18 
sets  forth,  other  offenses  charged  against  feaales  in  the 
Ifoaen's  Court  constitute  a  small  percentage  of  the  total. 

TABLE  #18     FREQUENCY  OF  OFFENSES  AMONG  FEMALE  OFFENDERS 


OFFENSES 

NUMBER 

%  OF 
GRAND 
TOTAL 

NUMBER 

?  OF 

BORO 
TOTAL 

NUMBER 

%  OF 
BORO 
TOTAL 

MANHATTAN 

BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

PROSTITUTION 

1,910 

61.  2 

1,084 

5  2. 

826 

39.3 

OTHER  OFFENSES 

109 

3.5 

56 

2.7 

53 

2.5 

WAYWARD  MINOR 

72 

2.  3 

37 

1.8 

35 

1.7 

BROOKLYN 

BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

PROSTITUTION 

475 

15.  3 

76 

11.8 

399 

61.5 

1  WAYWARD  MINOR 

137 

4.  4 

15 

2.3 

122 

18.8 

OTHER  OFFENSES 

36 

1.  2 

4 

.6 

32 

5.0 

Its  frequency  in  Manhattan  is  by  no  means  indicative 
that  prostitution  there  is  a  highly  organized  business. 
As  sociologists  have  emphasized,  the  decline  of  the  brothel 
has  been  marked  during  recent  years.  Among  the  reasons 
advanced,  those  off  ered  by  Reckless  are  worthy  of  quotation. 
He  states: 

'One  of  the  recent  trends  in  prostitution  has  been 
the  rise  of  an  unreginented  class  of  professional,  semi- 
professional  and  amateur  prostitutes,  ~  women  who  have 
evolved  a  scheme   of    life  and  found  an  occupation  outside 
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the  brothel.  They  have  taken  to  street  walking,  rooming 
houses,  hotels,  assignation  places  and  call  flats  where 
prostitution  ia  conducted  on  a  more  independent  clandestine 
basis.  "  { 33) 

There  is  little  question  but  that  disorganized  social 
conditions  there,  together  with  economic  pressures,  largely 
explain  the  prevalence  of  prostitutes  in  Manhattan  slum 
areas.  A  more  detailed  explanation  of  this  situation  would 
require,  among  other  things,  a  study  of  divorce,  desertion 
and  similar  social  maladj ustments  in  these  areas,  ka  exam- 
ination of  case  history  documents  also  would  have  to  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Petty  Offenses.  To   dismiss    petty  offenses   from  any 

consideration  is  a  sign  of  defective  vision.  Convictions 
on  such  charges  repeatedly  appear  in  the  previous  court 
record  of  habitual  offenders.  Often  they  are  the  only 
charges  against  some  individuals.  An  inquiry  which  seeks 
to  differentiate  between  the  slum  and  other  areas  on  the 
basis  of  lesser  or  graver  offenses  must  include  the  petty 
within  its  range.  It  is  not  claimed  that  petty  offenses, 
because  of  their  greater  prevalence  there,  connote  wide- 
spread delinquency  in  the  deteriorated  areas.  Only  are 
they  included  here  as  a  further  means  of  indicating  of- 
fense volume  in  the  slum. 

Disorderly  Conduct  is  the  prevailing  petty  offense. 
In  Manhattan  Shooting  Craps  and  Intoxication  follow  in  se- 
quence. On  all  three  charges,  Manhattan  residents  were 
convicted  more  often  than  Brooklyn  offenders.  The  slum 
continues  to  maintain  a  higher  rate  for  all  convictions  where 
these  of  fenses  were  alleged,  excepting  Intoxication.  Offend- 
ers in  the  Brooklyn  substandard  areas  again  are  a  minority. 

(33)  Walter  C.   Reckless,  Vice  in  Chicago.       University  of 
Chicago  Press,    1933,  p.  137. 
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A  disproportion  between  the  boroughs  is  observable  in 
convictions  for  Jostling  which  were  more  numerous  in  Man- 
hattan. This  offense  usually  involves  an  attempt  to  pick 
pockets,  especially  by  professionals.  The  number  of  of- 
fenders convicted  of  Jostling  who  claimed  residence  in  the 
Manhattan  slums  slightly  exceeded  that  of  non-slum  resi- 
dents. The  following  table  contains  the  major  petty  of- 
fenses: 


TABLE  <19       PREDOMINANT  CHARGES  AGAINST  PETTY  OFFENDERS 


OFFENSES 

NUMBER 

«  OF 

GRAND 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

%  OF 
BORO 
TOTAL 

NUMBER 

1  OF 
BORO 
TOTAL 

MANHATTAN 

BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

DIS.  CONDUCT 

12. 776 

31.8 

6.806 

33.5 

5.970 

29.  3 

SHOOTING  CRAPS 

3.010 

7.  5 

1.  756 

8.6 

1.  254 

6.  1 

1 NTOXI CATION 

2,  244 

5.6 

1.037 

5. 1 

1.  207 

5.9 

JOSTLING 

87 

.  2 

47 

.  2 

40 

.  2 

BROOKLYN 

BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

DIS.  CONDUCT 

10, 449 

26.  2 

982 

7.  3 

9.  467 

70. 

INTOXICATION 

1.979 

4.9 

219 

1.6 

1,  760 

13. 

SHOOTING  CRAPS 

451 

1.  1 

26 

.  2 

425 

3.  1 

JOSTLING 

36 

.09 

4 

.03 

32 

.  2 

M  i  sdeweanor  8 .  By  virtueof  its  f  requency  Peti  t  Larceny 

is  the  primary  misdemeanor.  More  offenders  were  convicted 
of  this  charge  in  Manhattan  than  Brooklyn.  Any  preponder- 
ance of  Manhattan  slum  residents  is  almost  negligible,  as 
the  tabulation  on  the  following  page  will  illustrate. 

• 

Possessing  Policy  Slips,  it  will  be  noted,  ranks  sec- 
ond as  a  misdemeanor.  A  disproportionate  number  of  con- 
victio  ns  on  this  charge  were  of  Manhattan  residents.  Prin- 
cipally they  dwelt  in  a  few  deteriorated  areas  where  this 
form  of  gambling  is  commonplace. 
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TABLE  <20  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MAJOR  MISDEMEANORS 


OFFENSE 

NUMBER 

t  OF 

GRAND 

TOTAL 

%  OF 
GROUP 
TOTAL 

NUMBER 

%  OF 
BORO 
TOTAL 

%  OF 
GROUP 
TOTAL 

NUMBER 

%  OF 
BORO 
TOTAL 

%  OF 

GROUP 
TOTAL 

MANHATTAN 

BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

PUBLIC  PEACE 

3.  19  3 

28. 

1,898 

31.  3 

1,  295 

21.  3 

POL  ICY 
NARCOTICS 
POSS.  OF  WEAPON 

1,  384 
571 
4  26 

12.  2 
5. 
3.7 

43.  3 

18. 

13.4 

963 
306 
29  2 

16. 
5, 
4.8 

51. 
16.  2 
15.4 

421 

265 
134 

7. 
4.  4 
2.  2 

32.5 
20.5 
.10.4 

PROPERTY 

2,  373 

21. 

1.  239 

20.  4 

1.  134 

18.8 

PETIT  LARCENY 
UNLAWFUL  ENTRY 

2,00  2 
368 

17.6 
3.2 

84. 
15.6 

1,012 

227 

16.  7 
3.7 

81.6 
18.  4 

990 
141 

16.  4 

2.3 

87.  5 
12.4 

PERSON 

361 

3.  2 

242 

4. 

119 

2. 

ASSAULT 

361 

3.2 

242 

4. 

119 

2. 

BROOKLYN 


PUBLIC  PEACE 

1.633 

14.  4 

201 

5.  4 

1.  432 

39. 

POLICY 

7  49 

5.  6 

46. 

114 

3.  1 

56,  5 

635 

17.  2 

44.  4 

POSS.    OF  WEAPON 

295 

2.6 

18. 

29 

.8 

14.4 

266 

7.  2 

18.6 

SLOT  MACHINE 

244 

2.  1 

15. 

23 

.6 

11.  4 

221 

6. 

15.  4 

PROPERTY 

1.516 

13.4 

10  4 

2.8 

1,  412 

38. 

PETIT  LARCENY 
UNLAWFUL  ENTRY 
REC. STOLEN  GOODS 

1.  331 
181 

3 

11.  7 
1.6 
.  1 

88. 
11.8 
.  2 

88 
16 

2.4 
.  4 

84.6 
15.  4 

1,  243 

165 
3 

36.6 
4.  5 
.  1 

89. 
10.7 
.  2 

PERSON 

432 

3.8 

54 

1.5 

378 

10.2 

ASSAULT  3rd 
ADULTERY 

431 
1 

3.8 
.  1 

99.7 
.  3 

54 

1.  5 

377 
1 

10.  2 
.  1 

99.7 
.3 

The  possession  of  Narcotics  in  Manhattan,  Assaults  in 
Brooklyn  are  third  in  frequency.  The  Possession  of  Dan- 
gerous Weapons  is  the  fourth  most  recurrent  nisdemeanor 
among  Manhattan  offenders,  -  followed  by  Unlawful  Entry. 
Assault  convictions  occupy  sixth  place  on  the  Manhattan 
frequency  scale.  The  Manhattan  slums  are  chargeable  with 
the  larger  portion  of  these  convictions.  Brooklyn  shows 
no  variation  from  the  borough  trend  for  ail  offenses;  the 
non-slum  section  having  the  higher  percentage. 

• 

Possessing  Dangerous  Weapons  and  Unlawful  Entry  are 
symptomatic  of  definite  delinquency  traits.  Often  these 
are  amenable  to  no  other  but  institutional  treatment.  Both 
offenses,  because  of  their  nature  and  the  personal  malad- 
justments they  imply  ,  must  be  accepted  along  with  felonies 
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TABLE  HI 
DISTRIBUTION      or    ARRESTS     -  1930 

BY  RESIDENCE  Of  OfFENOER.  TYPE  Of  OFfENSE.  AGE  GROUPS  AND  SEX 


A 

II 
E 
A 

AREA 
STATISTICS 

TTPE  OF  OFFENSE 

JUVENILE 

ADULT       AGE  GROUPS 

ARR. 

ARR. 

7         to  16 

16         to  20 

21        to  25 

26         to  35 

Over  35 

TOTAL 

■  PER 

PER 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

MALE 

FEMALE 

MALE 

FEMALE 

MALE 

FEMALE 

KALE 

FEMALE 

HALE 

FEMALE 

1000 

OFFEROERS 

N 
A 
1 

I 

■ 

L 
H 

SlUH 
AIEA! 

fflfUlATIOH  BT  AflE  GROUP 

80.019 

52.332 

46.295 

51.974 

47.914 

99.741 

93.445 

190.527 

176.703 

481.709 

928.085 

POPULATION 
1  ,0«Z,*OV 

SQUARE  BLOCKS 
1,573 

POP. PER  SQ. BLK 
S«2.7 

PERSON 

CHASTITY 

FAHILT 

PROPERTY 

PUBLIC  PEACE 

UNCLASSIFIED 

214 

132 
9 

981 
2.436 
6 

1? 

175 
3 
91 

209 
1 

457 
202 

40 
783 
4,560 

15 

47 
542 
2 

94 
218 

660 
250 
54 
1,007 
9.995 

1I.9I6 

51 
554 
1 

129 
329 
1 

611 
225 
44 

626 
9,885 
27 

52 
290 
3 
87 
318 
1 

1.912 
809 
147 
3.397 
26.876 
78 

167 
1.561 
9 

401 
1.074 

3 

1.32 
1.51 

2141 

17.77 
0.05 

2.24 

2.55 

4. '09 

30.12 
0.09 

2.079 
2.370 
156 
3.798 
27.950 
81 

ADULT  Total 

3.77a 

496 

6,027 

903 

1,065 

11.418 

751 

33,219 

3,215 

23.16 

39.26 

36.434 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENT 

1.398 

248 

1.398, 

248 

1.05 

1.77 

1.646 

AREA  TOTAL 

1.398 

248 

3.7  78 

496 

6,027 

903 

11,996 

1.065 

11.418 

751 

34.617 

3.463 

24.21 

41.03 

38.080 

ARRESTS  PER 

000  POPULATION 

16.04 

3.10 

72.19 

10.27 

115.96 

18.85 

126.2? 

11.40 

59.93 

4.25 

71.86 

7.  76 

41.03 

1 

« 

f 
L 
H 
HOD 
SLUH 
AREAS 

POPULATION 

BY  ASE  GROUP 

245.535 

247.910 

157,576 

1 39 . 368 

158.881 

160.798 

328.300 

613.556 

622.806 

1.503.848 

1.523.885 

3.027.733 

POPULATtOH 
3,365,309 

SQUARE  BLOCKS 
9,213 

POP. PER  SQ.BLK 
368. S 

PERSON 
CNASTITY 
FAMILY 
PROPERTY 
PUBLIC  PEACE 
URCLASSIF  lED 

461 
257 
33 
1.567 
4.276 
17 

34 

160 
2 

458 
467 
1 

m 

446 

92 
1.186 
7.304 

9. 9^7 

56 
600 
7 

336 
293 

1.752 
600 
171 
1,685 
14.901 
77 

5'5 
6 

272 
158 
9 

1.382 
401 
96 
1.249 
14.  208 
77 

45 
272 
2 

243 
448 

3 

4.4  78 
1.704 
392 
5.687 
40.689 
207 

304 
1.605 

17 
1.  309 
1.666 

iS 

0.52 

0.'04 
0.76 
4.60 
0.07 

1.59 
1 . 09 
0.14 
2.31 
13.99 
0.07 

4.782 
3.  309 
409 
6.996 
42.355 
222 

ADULT  TOTAL 

6.611 

1.122 

1.294 

19.1S6 

1,4^7 

17.413 

1.053 

53.157 

4.916 

6.30 

i9.ia 

58.073 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENT 

1.712 

1.019 

1.  712 

1.019 

0.30 

0.90 

2.731 

AREA  TOTAL 

1.712 

1,019 

6.61] 

1.122 

9.947 

1,294 

19. 186 

17,413 

1.053 

54.869 

5.S35 

6  60 

20.  08 

60.804 

ARRESTS  PER 

000  POPULATION 

6.97 

4.11 

41.95 

8.05 

62.61 

9.05 

5&.44 

«.55 

28.  36 

1.69 

36.49 

3.89 

20.08 

DOR 

RESIOEMTS 
OF 

NAHHATTAi 

ARO 
BHOOKLTH 

PERSON 
CHASTITY 
FAMILY 
PROPERTY 
PUBLIC  PEACE 
UHCLASSIF lED 

70 
28 
14 
361 
875 
1 

2 
30 

114 
121 

204 
52 
22 

381 
1,489 

5 

101 

76 

314 
71 
31 
531 
2.764 
12 

30 
119 
1 

134 

151 

209 
62 
38 
503 
3.506 
8 

10 
67 
2 

120 
179 

797 
213 
95 
1.776 
8.634 
22 

47 

313 
7 

469 

527 

844 

526 
102 
2.  245 
9. 161 

22 

AOULT  TOTAL 

1.349 

267 

2.149 

263 

3.723 

<35 

4.316 

396 

11.537 

1.363 

1J.900 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENT 

323 

56 

323 

56 

379 

AREA  TOTAL 

323 

56 

1.3*9 

267 

2.  149 

263 

3.723 

435 

4.316 

398 

11.860 

1.419 

13.279 

PERSON 

745 

63 

1.514 

106 

2,726 

210 

2.202 

147 

7,187 

518 

7.  705 

CHASTITY 

417 

365 

700 

1,219 

921 

1.246 

688 

649 

2,726 

3.4  79 

6.205 

FAMILY 

56 

5 

154 

13 

256 

8 

168 

7 

634 

33 

667 

PROPERTY 

2,909 

663 

2.350 

531 

3.223 

535 

2.378 

450 

10,860 

2.179 

13.039 

6RAR0 

PUBLIC  PEACE 

7,587 

797 

13,353 

587 

27.660 

938 

27.599 

945 

76,199 

3.267 

79.466 

UNCLASSIFIED 

24 

52 

2 

119 

10 

112 

307 

18 

325 

TOTAL 

ADULT  TOTAL 

li,738 

1.S65 

18.1J3 

2,480 

34.905 

2.947 

33,147 

2,202 

97.913 

9.494 

1U/.4U/ 

JUVENILE  DELINOUEHT 

3.433 

1,323 

3.433 

1.323 

4.  756 

AREA  TOTAL 

3.433 

1,323 

11.738 

1,885 

18,123 

2,  460 

34.905 

2.947 

33.147 

2.202 

101.346 

10,817 

112.163 
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as  the  Most  reliable  indices  f or  evaluating  delinquency  in 
an  area. 

Felon  ie«.  The  danger  of  sweeping  statements  about  the 

slum  and  crime,  is  never  greater  than  when  robberies,  bur- 
glaries and  murders  are  discussed.  Many  cling  to  the  be- 
lief that  "hold  ups, "  rackets  and  the  like  are  attributa- 
ble mainly  to  persons  who  reside  either  in  the  slum  or  are 
its  products, who,  having  become  af fluent  by  criminal  means, 
subsequently  moved  out  of  the  slum. 

Neither  viewpoint  has  been  subjected  to  a  test  in  this 
study.  To  yield  results,  such  a  test  would  necessitate  a 
perusal  of  each  delinquent's  life  history.  Many  felons 
seldom  remain  in  one  locality  for  lengthy  periods.  Others 
originate  outside  the  city,  and  after  their  advent  here, 
often  take  lodgings  in  deteriorated  areas.  The  felonies 
dealt  with  in  the  table  below  are  distributed  by  the  of- 
fenders' addresses  at  the  time  of  their  conviction. 

TABLE  *21  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MAJOR  FELONS 


OFFENSE 

NUMBER 

<  OF 

GRAND 

TOTAL 

»  OF 

3R0UP 
TOTAL 

NUMBER 

t  OF 

80  RO 
TOTAL 

«  OF 
GROUP 
TOTAL 

NUMBER 

«  OF 

BORO 
TOTAL 

*  OF 

GROUP 
TOTAL 

MANHATTAN 

BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

PROPERTY 

754 

41.  1 

40  2 

38.  4 

352 

33.6 

ROBBERY 
LARCENY 
BURGLARY 

?9  4 
26  4 
114 

16. 
14.  3 
6.  2 

39. 
35. 
15. 

181 
124 

56 

17.  3 
11.8 
5.  3 

45. 

30.8 
13.9 

113 

140 

58 

10.8 
13.  4 
5.5 

32.  1 
39.8 
16.  5 

PERSON 

191 

10.  4 

127 

12.  1 

64 

6.  1 

ASSAULT 

MANSLAUGHTER 

MURDER 

136 
3fi 
13 

7.  4 

1.  2 
.  7 

71.  2 
19.9 
6.8 

85 
26 
12 

8.  1 
2.  5 
1.  1 

66.9 
20.  5 
9.  4 

51 
12 
1 

4.9 
1.  1 
.  1 

79.  7 
18.8 
1.  5 

PUBL IC  PEACE 

70 

3.8 

51 

4.9 

19 

1.8 

POSS.  OF  WEAPON 
POSS. BURG. TOOLS 
POSS. NARCOTICS 

46 
11 

10 

2.  5 
.  5 
.5 

65.  7 
15.7 
14.  3 

33 
8 
9 

3.  1 
.8 
.9 

64.  7 
15.6 
17.5 

13 
3 
1 

1.  ? 
.  3 
.  1 

68.  5 
15.8 
5.  3 

BROOKLYN 

PROPERTY 

434 

23. 1 

41 

7.  5 

39  3 

72. 

ROBBERY 
LARCENY 
BURGLARY 

235 
111 
43 

12.  8 
6.  1 
2.  3 

54.  1 
25.6 
9.9 

22 
11 

6 

4. 

2. 

1.  1 

53.7 
26.8 
14.6 

213 
100 

37 

39. 
13.  3 
6.8 

54.  2 
25.  4 
9,  4 

PERSON 

53 

2.9 

8 

1.  5 

45 

8.  2 

ASSAULT 
MANSLAUGHTER 
.MURDER 

36 
10 
4 

2. 
.6 
.  2 

67.9 
18.9 
7.5 

7 
1 

1.  3 
.  2 

87.5 
12.5 

29 
9 

4 

5.  3 
1.6 
.  7 

64.  4 

20. 
8.9 

PUBLIC  PEACE 
POSS.OF  WEAPON 

4 
4 

.  7 
.  7 

FAMILY 

24 

1.  3 

21 

3.8 

ABANDONMENT 
81  GAMY 

14 

10 

.8 
.  5 

58.  3 
41.  7 

13 

8 

2.  4 
1.5 

61.9 
38.  1 
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More  than  half  the  Manhattan  felons  who  were  con- 
victed of  robberies,  assaults  and  murders  came  from  sub- 
standard sections.  Those  residing  elsewhere  were  con- 
victed more  frequently  of  larcenies  and  burglaries.  The 
margin  of  difference,  however,  is  small,  numbering  sixteen 
convictions  for  larceny  and  two  for  burglary. 

A  disparity  is  seen  in  the  number  of  murder  con- 
victions. A  ratio  of  twelve  to  one  exists  for  offenders 
resident  in  substandard  areas;  manslaughter  convictions 
presenting  a  ratio  of  two  to  one  among  such  offenders. 
Contrasted  with  these  figures  no  murder  and  only  one  man- 
slaughter conviction  involved  an  inhabitant  of  the  Brook- 
lyn substandard  areas.  All  other  Brooklyn  offenders  con- 
victed on  murder  and  manslaughter  charges  dwelt  in  the 
non-slum  section. 

The  point  to  which  these  figures  give  fresh  emphasis 
is  the  inadequacy  of  any  statement  about  criminal  careers 
which  is  grounded  solely  upon  statistics.  More  felony 
convictions  may  be  attributed  to  offenders  from  Manhattan 
deteriorated  areas.  The  finding,  however,  is  only  a  sta- 
tistical one  and  f ails  to  explain  the  aetiology  of  the  de- 
linquent, even  as  it  fails  to  adumbrate  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  crime.  Case  studies  alone  can  furnish  a 
real  insight  into  the  offender's  career  and  criminal  act. 
In  this  connection,  however,  the  following  conclusions  of 
the  New  Tork  State  Crime  Commission  regarding  the  adult 
offender,  bears  weight: 

'Klthin  the  limits  of  its  inquiry  the  Sub  Commiaaion 
on  Cauaea  has  found  that  the  adult  offender  is  ordinarily 
neither  an  accidental  nor  a  wilful  but  an  habitual  of- 
fender whoae  non-conforuity  ahomed  itaelf  even  in  early 
childhood.   Theae  findinga  hold  for  the  thief,    the  burglar, 
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the  iangster.  ■  (  3^^ ) 

Conspicuous  as  the  adult  offender  is  in  the  cofflaission 
of  serious  crimes,  the  adolescent  of  recent  years  has  come 
into  the  foreground  in  the  crime  picture.  The  number, 
both  of  adolescent  and  youthful  adult  felons,  will  be  dealt 
Kith  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Mention  is  here  made  of  them 
only  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
responsible  for  a  disproportionate  number  of  the  felonies 
above  discussed. 

Summed  up  briefly,  residents  of  the  Manhattan  sub- 
standard areas  are  credited  with  more  than  their  share  of 
all  offenses  ranging  from  Juvenile  Delinquencies  to  Felon- 
ies. Offenders  convicted  of  all  charges  who  dwelt  in  the 
Brooklyn  substandard  areas  constituted  a  minority  of  that 
borough's  total.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  crime 
and  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  Brooklyn  slums  are  negli- 
gible quantities. 

i  2H)   "Crime  and  the  Community."     A  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Crime  Commission,   Albany,    1930,   p.  sq.. 
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CHAPTER  FtVE 
THE  DISPOSITION  OF  OFFENDERS 

A  statistical  inq&iry  into  the  disposition  of  of- 
fenders is  not  Kitbout  practical  purpose.  Apart  from  its 
import  in  determining  the  treatment  applied  to  them,  it 
helps  to  distinguish  between  offenders.  The  most  serious 
generally  are  committed  to  penal  or  correctional  institu- 
tions. Offenders  such  as  the  casual  or  the  youthful  ap- 
prentice in  delinquency,  whose  reconstruction  possibilities 
are  more  apparent,  are  apt  to  be  placed  on  probation.  Oth- 
ers, whose  offenses  are  minor  in  nature  are  fined.  What- 
ever the  dispositions  are th ey  supply  a  differential  index 
to  offenders  whoa  the  statistical  method  must  necessarily 
handle  en  masse. 

Crime  Cost*  in  the  Slui.  An  added  value  attaches  to 

a  numerical  calculus  of  dispositions.  By  correlating  the 
statistics  to  maintenance  costs,  some  idea  can  be  gained 
of  the  expense  imprisoned  of f enders  occasion th e  tax  payer. 
The  retention  of  one  delinquent  in  a  state  institution  is 
estimated  at  j!450  annually.  (35)  Multiplying  this  figure 
by  the  number  of  state  prison  inmates  from  deteriorated 
areas  gives  but  an  inkling  of  the  expenditure  crime  in  the 
slum  entails.  The  cost  of  extra  policing  there,  the  prop- 
erty losses,  the  outlay  for  insurance  and  the  augmented 
expenseof  administering  criminal  justice,  are  other  items 
in  the  crime  bill. 

It  is  believed  by  many,  apparently  with  good  reason, 
that  crime  in  deteriorated  areas  occasions  a  greater  fi- 
nancial drain  upon  the  community  than  is  counter-balanced 
by  tax  accruals   from    such  sections.     From    a   dollars  and 

(35)   This  figure    is    taken  from    the    Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction,   State  of  New  York,  1931. 
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cents  standpoint,  it  would  seen  that  a  decreased  delin- 
quency in  the  slum,  should  mean  a  financial  gain  for  the 
city  as  a  whole.  Crime  costs,  however,  can  never  be  as- 
certained accurately.  Any  estimate  of  the  saving  to  be 
derived  from  crime  reduction  accordingly  would  be  diffi- 
cult. None  can  deny  that  it  would  help  even  in  a  small 
measure,  to  defray  the  expense  of  better  housing  in  the 
slums. 

The  disposition  of  of f enders,  as  here  summarized  sta- 
tistically, is  not  correlated  with  crime  costs.  To  do  so 
would  involve  a  problem  in  accountancy.  Even  were  cost 
figures  available,  they  could  not  be  charged  entirely  to 
deteriorated  areas.  Some  would  have  to  be  apportioned  to 
'  the  entire  community.  By  tolerating  the  slum,  the  commu- 
nity at  large  shares  in  the  responsibility  for  the  delin- 
quency it  fosters.  How  serious  is  the  outcome  in  some 
cases,  the  number  of  offenders  committed  to  institutions 
will  indicate. 

Juvenile  Delinquents.  Manhattan  juveniles   who  were 

committed  to  institutions  numbered  192.  Of  these  15O  came 
from  deteriorated  areas.  On  the  contrary,  only  19  juve- 
niles from  the  Brooklyn  areas  were  subjected  to  institu- 
tional treatment.  The  number  of  committed  delinquents 
from  the  Manhattan  slums  is  significant.  It  suggests  that 
their  delinquency  traits  were  so  pronounced  as  to  require 
that  correctional  therapy   which    only   an    institution  can 


TABLE  i22  DISPOSITION  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 


INSTITUTIONS 

PROBATION 

SUSPENDED 
SENTENCE 

FINES 

TOTAL 

MANHATTAN 

SLUM 

136 

t24 

146 

10) 

1,107 

NON-SLUM 

294 

69 

45 

470 

TOTAL 

192 

1.018 

215 

152 

1.577 

BROOKLYN 

SLUM 

19 

158 

27 

22 

226 

NON-SLUM 

161 

980 

419 

297 

1.857 

TOTAL 

180 

1.138 

445 

319 

2.083 
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furnish.  Such  coamitments  likewise  represent  an  unprom- 
ising beginning;  one  that  experience  proves  is  too  fre- 
quently a  prelude  to  criminal  careers. 

Additional  significance  attaches  to  the  above  sta- 
tistics, particularly  as  they  apply  to  juveniles  from  the 
slums.  Many,  because  of  family  circumstances  are  returned 
to  the  same  environment  whence  they  emerged  after  the  term 
of  their  commitment  has  expired.  Whatever  benefits  may 
have  accrued  f  rom  institutional  therapy  sometimes  are  nul- 
lified, despite  energetic  follow-up  efforts  by  parole  of- 
ficers and  welfare  workers.  When  failures  ensue,  however, 
blame  is  heaped  upon  these  workers  and  the  institution 
wherein  the  delinquents  had  been  confined  previously,  fiec- 
ognition  has  been  given  to  these  facts  in  the  following 
statement  of  the  New  York  Commission  on  Housing  and  Re- 
gional Planning. 

"In  probation  cases,  in  which  neighborhood  environ- 
ment is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  although  there  nay 
be  iuprovement  shown  or  perhaps  an  apparent  cure  for  a 
tine,  despite  inability  to  change  such  environment,  there 
remains  the  constant  danger  of  a  relapse  by  the  child  to 
old  habits  and  former  temptations  Just  as  long  as  he  or 
she  is  obliged  to  live  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Thus, 
under  existing  housing  condit  ions  the  probationary  period 
is  frequently  prolonged  in  such  cases  beyond  what  it  need 
be  normally,  ending  very  often  in  failure  and  consequent 
commitment  of  a  girl  or  boy  to  an  Institution,'  (36) 

The  large  number  of  juveniles  placed  on  probation 
both  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  as  shown  in  Table  22  is 
noteworthy.   As  a  socio-psychological  process  for  rehabil- 

( 36 1   Report  of  New  York  Commission  on  Housing  and  Regional 
Planning,   Albany,    19231   P.  81. 
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itating  the  individual  delinquent,  probation  requires  no 
explanation.  The  best  proof  of  its  value,  both  on  grounds 
of  economy  and  tested  merit,  is  its  universal  employment. 
The  efficacy  of  probation,  however,  is  in  danger  of  jeop- 
ardy when,  in  addition  to  the  personality  problems  of  the 
individual,  it  is  compelled  to  combat  the  deleterious  in- 
fluence of  slum  surroundings.  What  applies  to  probation 
is  equally  true  of  parole  efforts.  Since  it  is  impossible 
to  transfer  every  delinquent  into  new  surroundings,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  complete  rehabilitation 
in  every  case.  Especially  so  when  the  offender  continues 
to  li  ve  amid  conditions  of  congestion,  bad  housing  and 
lack  of  suitable  recreational  facilities. 
Female  Offenders.  Female  Offenders  committed  to  in- 

stitutions numbered  14^4  among  Manhattan,  and  ^01  among 
Brooklyn  residents.  Of  the  Manhattan  total,  860  lived  in 
slum  sections.  Only  5^  from  like  sections  in  Brooklyn 
went  to  institutions.  Those  from  Manhattan  areas  of  de- 
terioration who  were  placed  on  probation  totaled  278,  or 
about  one-third  the  number  imprisoned.  Either  the  latter 
apparently  were  composed  of  recidivists  or  showed  poor 
prospectsof  rehabilitation  under  probationary  supervision. 
Whatever  the  situation,  the  large  percentage  from  slum 
areas  who  were  deemed  unsuitable  for  other  than  institu- 
tional treatment  is  significant.  The  disposition  of  fe- 
male offenders  is  indicated  in  the  following  table. 


TABLE  «23  DISPOSITION    FEMALE  OFFENDERS 


1 NSTITUTIONS 

PROBATION 

SUSPENDED 
SENTENCE 

Fl  NES 

OTHER 
DISPOSITIONS 

TOTAL 

MANHATTAN 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

860 
594 

278 
259 

10 
10 

29 
49 

2 

1.177 
914 

TOTAL 

1,  454 

537 

20 

78 

2 

2,091 

BROOKLYN 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

53 
248 

26 
168 

14 
107 

2 
29 

1 

95 
553 

TOTAL 

301 

194 

121 

31 

1 

648 
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Petty  Offenders.  The  petty  offenders  sentenced,  prin- 

cipally to  the  City  Prisoner  the  Workhouse,  included  5750 
Manhattan  residents.  Again  those  living  in  the  slum  con- 
stitute a  large  percentage,  numbering  3020  all  told.  Com- 
mitments for  petty  offenses  are  usually  of  short  duration. 
By  virtue  of  this,  they  often  are  more  punitive  than  cur- 
ative. Especially  striking  is  the  small  number,  -  121  to 
be  exact,  of  slum  area  offenders  placed  on  probation. 


TABLE  <24   DISPOSITION    PETTY  OFFENDERS 


INSTITUTIONS 

PROBATION 

SUSPENDED 
SENTENCE 

Fl  NES 

OTHER 
DISPOSITIONS 

TOTAL 

MANHATTAN 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

3.020 
2,730 

121 
91 

5,582 
5, 184 

2.039 
1.595 

8 
18 

10.770 
9.?18 

TOTAL 

5.750 

212 

10,766 

3.634 

26 

20. 338 

BROOKLYN 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

221 
1.935 

35 
320 

721 
6.594 

303 
3.331 

6 
44 

1.286 
12,224 

TOTAL 

2.156 

355 

7.315 

3.634 

5(5 

13,510 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  majority 
of  petty  offenders,  alike  from  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  re- 
ceived suspended  sentences.  Coupled  with  the  number  fined, 
this  disposition  seemingly  indicates  that  most  petty  of- 
fenders presented  no  serious  behavior  problems.  In  view 
of  this  their  value  as  an  index  of  delinquency  in  the  slum 
is  slight.  particularly  is  this  true  in  Brooklyn,  where 
there  is  a  lesser  number  in  deteriorated  areas. 
M  i  sdemean  an  ts .  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total 

misdemeanants  resident  in  Manhattan  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment. A  total  of  2057  slum  residents  were  imprisoned 
as  compared  with  1403  otherwise  disposed  of  by  probation, 
fines  and  suspended  sentences. 


TABLE  <25  DISPOSITION    OF  MISDEMEANANTS 


1  NSTI TUTIONS 

PROBATION 

SUSPENDED 
SENTENCE 

Fl  NES 

OTHER 
OlSPOSI TIONS 

TOTAL 

MANHATTAN 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

2,057 
1.269 

254 
256 

814 
672 

317 
384 

18 
12 

3,460 
2.59? 

TOTAL 

3.326 

510 

1,486 

701 

30 

6,053 

BROOKLYN 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

126 
1.078 

55 
670 

166 
1, 189 

29 
384 

2 
7 

378 
3.328 

TOTAL 

1.204 

725 

1,  355 

413 

9 

3,706 
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As  the  figures  indicate,  there  arc  no  variables  in 
the  Brooklyn  trend,  which  consistently  shows  a  higher  per- 
centage of  commitments  among  non-slum  residents. 

Felons.  Prison  commitments  obviously  constitute  the 

greater  percentage  of  all  dispositions  in  the  felony  group. 
As  much  is  this  explainable  by  the  serious  nature  of  the 
offenses,  as  by  the  mandatory  character  of  many  sentences. 
It  is  to  this  group  that  the  Baumes  Laws,  which  leave  no 
discretion  to  the  sentencing  judge,  apply. 

From  the  standpoint  of  crime  costs,  the  imprisonment 
of  felons  represents  an  expensive  process.  Measured,  how- 
ever, in  terms  of  protection  to  society,  especially  from 
vicious  and  habitual  offenders,  such  imprisonment  is  not 
costly.  Their  depredations  usually  involve  a  far  greater 
monetary  loss  than  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  behind 
prison  bars.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  only  saving  is  that 
which  accrues  from  crime  prevention.  It  is  a  trite  and 
therefore  forgotten  fact  that  a  dollar  spent  in  crime  pre- 
vention is  equivalent  in  value  to  hundreds  expended  for 
punishment.  How  much  effective  prevention  programs  could 
have  saved  the  community  is  apparent  from  a  consideration 
of  felon  dispositions,   the  costliest  of  all. 


TABLE  #26  DISPOSITION  OF  FELONS 


INSTITUTIONS 

PROBATION 

SUSPENDED 
SENTENCE 

FINES 

OTHER 
DISPOSI TIONS 

TOTAL 

MANHATTAN 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

542 

376 

45 

68 

1 
2 

8 
6 

596 
452 

TOTAL 

918 

113 

3 

14 

1,048 

BROOKLYN 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

51 
408 

3 
64 

2 
15 

1 

2 

57 
489 

TOTAL 

459 

67 

17 

3 

546 

During  1930,  off  enders  living  in  Manhattan  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  State  prison  totaled  499*  Of  this  number  284  dwelt 
in  the  substandard  areas  of  that  borough.   Here  indeed  is  a 
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reflex  both  of  crime  severity  and  crime  costs  in  the  slum. 
Even  for  one  year's  imprisonment,  the  499  represent  a  total 
outlay  of  $224,550  on  the  basis  of  the  annual  maintenance 
cost  previously  cited.  In  turn,  $127,800  of  this  sum 
could  be  charged  against  the  Manhattan  slum,  assuming  that 
the  28.4  felons  who  lived  there,   were  indigenous  products. 

The  number  from  Manhattan  slum  areas  who  were  placed 
on  probation  was  small,  -  45  all  told.  Against  this  fig- 
ure, are  the  sixty-eight  who  lived  in  the  non-slum  sec- 
tion. Both  totals  combined  reflect  a  comparatively 
small  outlay  for  probationary  supervision.  The  economy 
of  such  treatment  is  evident.  Likewise  the  selectivity 
necessary  in  placing  offenders,  especially  f elons,  on  pro- 
bation. How  well  the  selective  process,  as  operative 
through  the  medium  of  pre-sentence  investigation,  is  ap- 
plied, the  totals  given  will  indicate.  Critics  of  proba- 
tion who  view  them  will'find  no  cause  for  alarm  but  plenty 
for  commendation. 

There  were  187  residents  of  Brooklyn  committed  to 
prison  on  felony  charges.  Of  this  total  23  dwelt  in  sub- 
standard areas.  Only  3  residents  of  these  areas  were 
placed  on  probation,  as  compared  with  64  who  lived 
elsewhere  in  the  borough.  The  number,  both  of  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  offenders  who  received  suspended  sentences 
without  probation  were  few;  3  in  Manhattan  and  l7  in 
Brooklyn.  Those  otherwise  disposed  of,  similarly  were  few 
in  number,   as  will  be  seen  in  the  disposition  schedule. 

The  disposition  of  offenders  as  thus  presented  brings 
to  the  front  two  important  facts.  First,  that  slum  area 
offenders  are  committed  more  frequently  to  institutions 
than  those  from  elsewhere  in  Manhattan.  The  second,  which 
is  corollary  to  the  foregoing,  is  the  fact  that,  measured 
by  institutional  commitments,  the  deteriorated  areas  con- 
tribute more  than  their  share  to  the  crime  costs  of  the 
community.  < 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

COMPOSITION  OF  OFFENDER  POPULATION 

Central  place  in  any  criainal  census  no  longer  be- 
longs to  the  niddle  aged  offender.  It  has  been  usurped  by 
youth,  along  with  the  monopoly  in  robberies  and  burgltiries. 
The  average  delin quent  today  has  yet  to  reach  his  thirtieth 
year.  Whether  he  cones  fron  the  sluns  or  the  suburbs,  he 
is  usually  a  native  born  white,  still  in  the  twenties. 
Glaringly  does  this  fact  become  evident,  every  time  a  file 
of  offenders  marches  into  a  court  room.  More  than  any 
other  aspect,  it  constitutes  the  real  crux  of  the  con- 
temporary crime  problem. 

The  age  shift  in  criminality  is  neither  sudden  nor 
yet  is  it  a  signal  for  pessimism.  The  youthful  may  indeed 
bethemost  serious  offender.  He  likewise  is  the  most  cur- 
able, provided  that  he  is  treated  immediately  and  intelli- 
gently. When  his  social  implementation  is  in  the  slum, 
the  cure  must  depend  also  for  its  permanency  upon  new  sur- 
roundings. The  delay  in  supplying  these,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  as  social  insurance  against  tomorrow's  crime 
and  juvenile  delinquency,  makes  society  and  not  youth  the 
real  culprit 

Offender  Age  Levels 

Statistics  which  mirror  the  age  composition  of  de- 
linquents seldom  have  been  assembled  on  a  large  and  never 
on  a  national  scale.  Repeatedly  expression  has  been  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  criminal  crop  today  consists  mostly 
of  youthful  offenders.  Although  not  short  of  the  mark, 
such  statements  often  lack  statistical  details.  The  re- 
port of  the  Wickersham  Commission,  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  dearth  of  such  data,  is  particularly  explicit  on  this 
point.     The  report  states: 
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'Moat  of  those  who  vrite  and  speak  on  American  crim- 
inal Justice  assume  certain  things  to  be  well  known  or  in- 
controvertible. But  as  one  looks  for  the  facts  underly  ini 
such  assumptions ■ he  soon  finds  they  are  not  at  hand.  Even 
when  tables  and  masses  of  figures  are  iiven,one  soon  finds 
that  for  the  most  part  the  material  is  local,  not  compar- 
able with  that  from  other  local i  ties,  uncri  tlcal ,  and  de- 
rived from  irresponsible  private  inquiry.'  (37) 

The  preient  coapilation,  it  is  believed,  reflects  the 
average  trends  of  offender  population  of  the  city.  It  is 
bj  no  aeans  exhaustive,  eabracing  onlj  persons  arrested 
and  convicted  during  one  year  and  residing  but  in  two  of 
the  five  boroughs.  As  the  aajority  of  offenders  live  in 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  it  is  safe  to  assuae  therefore, 
that  their  age  levels  are  characteristic  of  the  general 
run  of  the  city's  delinquents.  There  is  little  likelihood 
that  such  levels  today  differ  auch  froa  those  of  1930« 
The  annual  reports  of  the  Probation  Departaentof  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
typical  ages  of  delinquents  vary  little  f roa  year  to  year. 

Juven  lie  De I i  nqucnti.  When  a  juvenile  aakes  an  ini- 

tial appearance  in  the  Children's  Court,  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily aean  that  his  delinquency  has  just  begun.  Often 
the  Children's  Court  is  the  last  and  not  the  first  resort 
in  the  handling  of  aisbehavior  probleas.  The  ages  here 
set  forth,  accordingly  aust  b e  interpreted  as  those  of  ju- 
veniles at  the  tiae  they  were  adjudged  delinquent. 

The  aaxiauB  f or  j uvenile  offenders  is  reached  between 
the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  years.  Outof  3,660  adjudged 
delinquent    in    Manhattan    and    Brooklyn,    2,738  or  75  per 

(37)  National  CoBaissioBS  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforce- 
ment, Report  on  Criminal  Statistics,  No.  3,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.    1931.  p.  3. 
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cent  came  within  these  age  brackets.  They  embrace  the  pe- 
riod of  puberty  and  also  represent  the  upper  limits  of 
Children's  Court  jurisdiction. 

In  this  connection,  a  number  of  questions  arise.  There 
is  the  possibility,  as  Healy  suggests,  that  many  delinquents 
are  being  brought  into  the  juvenile  court  too  late  for  any 
effective  treatment  of  their  behavior  disorders.  (38) 
There  is  also  a  strong  probability  that  this  situation 
partly  explains  the  sharp  increment  in  the  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty age  group  of  offenders  during  recent  years.  The  prev- 
alence of  these  delinquents  has  been  studied  with  charac- 
teristic competence  by  the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission. 
Its  findings  are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commission 
for  1931,  to  which  the  interested  reader  is  referred. 
The  Adolescent  Offender.  No  delinquent  so  directly 

challenges  our  social  conscience  as  the  adolescent.  The 
challenge  issues  not  alone  from  his  youthfulness  but  also 
from  his  saturation  in  criminality.  The  spectacle  of 
youths  who  still  have  to  attain  their  majority  being  ar- 
raigned for  armed  robberies  is  no  longer  uncommon.  It 
has  even  ceased  to  startle  us,  when  they  are  convicted  of 
■urder.  The  tragedy  of  crime  today  is  in  fact  but  the 
tragedy  of  the  adolescent   and    the  young    adult  offender. 

The  courts  cannot  b  e  expected  to  cope  single  handedly 
with  so  grave  a  situation.  After  and  not  before  the  damage 
is  done,  does  the  adolescent  reach  the  court.  Often  it 
is  too  late  for  any  therapy  other  than  imprisonment.  When 
blame  is  apportioned,  however,  society  evades  its  share. 
The  more  so  when  it  continues  to  ignore  the  slums  where  so 
■any  adolescents  live,   play  and  are  initiated  in  criminal 

I38)  cf.  William  Healy  and  Augusta  Brooner.  Delinquents 
and  Criminals.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1926. 
p ,  26. 
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pursuits.  Blame  likewise  attaches  in  a  measure  to  society 
for  failing  to  provide  industrial  opportunities  for  the 
adolescent.  Unable  to  secure  employment,  he  soon  begins 
to  idle  his  time  away  on  the  street  corners  and  in  pool- 
rooms. Delinquency  is  but  one  step  removed.  How  often 
the  step  is  taken,  the  number  of  adolescents  appearing  be- 
fore courts  too  well  illustrates. 


TABLE  «71  ARREST  FREQUENCY   IN  16-20   AGE  GROUP 


BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NO N- SLUM 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

MANHATTAN 

M 

F 

3.  311 

441 

74,  52 
10.  69 

2.022 
336 

51.64 
8.  24 

5.  333 
777 

63.90 
9.  48 

BROOKLYN 

M 
F 

467 
55 

59. 
7.79 

4.  589 

786 

38.  76 
6.63 

5.056 
84  1 

40.  13 
6.  7 

It  thus  appears  that  during  1930>  6,110  male  and  fe- 
male adolescents  living  in  Manhattan  were  arrested.  In 
other  words,  64  out  of  every  thousand  males  between  l6  and 
■20  years  of  age  allegedly  violated  the  law.  The  Brooklyn 
rate  is  lower.  There,  forty  in  every  thousand  adolescent 
males  were  arrested.  A  marked  increase  is  observable  in 
the  rate  for  the  slum  areas  of  both  boroughs.  In  Manhat- 
tan it    is    74  per  thousand;   in  Brooklyn,   59  P^r  thousand. 

Felony  convictions  confirm  the  extent  of  criminality 
among  adolescents.  Those  involving  Manhattan  residents 
totaled  1,048.  Of  this  number,  246  or  15.4  per  cent,  were 
chargeable  to  adolescents  of  both  sexes.  The  majority  of 
these,  158  to  be  exact,  came  from  substandard  areas.  In 
the  face  of  these  figures,  coldly  impartial  as  they  are, 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  slum  is  the  social  milieu 
of  many  such  offenders. 


TABLE  #28  FELONY  FREQUENCY  IN   16-20  AGE  GROUP 


BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

MANHATTAN 

M 

F 

155 
3 

3.  49 
.07 

82 
6 

2.09 
,  15 

237 
9 

2.84 
.  11 

BROOKLYN 

M 
F 

20 

2.  52 

163 
1 

1.  37 
.01 

183 
1 

1.  45 
.01 
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The  statistical  picture  of  Brooklyn  adolescents  is 
equally  disturbing.  The  l6  to  20  contains  more  felony 
convictions  than  any  other  age  group.  For  both  sexes,  such 
convictions  numbered  184  out  of  5^6,  credited  to  Brooklyn 
residents.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  figure  is  in  the 
21  to  25  age  group  which  shows  40  less  felons  as  shown  in 
table  No.  As  the  age  levels  rise,   felony  convictions 

decrease,  notably  among  Brooklyn  offenders.  The  youngest 
seemingly  is  the  worst  offender  in  that  borough. 

The  form  crime  assumes  among  adolescents  is  shown  by 
the  character  of  their  felonies.  Bobbery,  followed  by 
larceny  and  assault  led  among  Manhattan  adolescents.  There 
is  no  deviation  from  this  sequence  when  slum  and  non-slun 
sections  are  compared.  With  one  exception,  the  same  order 
prevails  in  Brooklyn.  Assault  ranking  second,  among  ado- 
lescents from  the  slum  areas. 


TABLE  #29  FREQUENCY  OF  MISDEMEANANTS  IN   16-20   AGE  GROUP 


BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

MANHATTAN 

M 

F 

529 
96 

11.92 
2.  32 

345 
92 

8.80 
2.  26 

874 
188 

10.  45 
2.  30 

BROOKLYN 

M 

F 

72 

9 

9.  10 
1.  27 

683 
95 

5.  76 
.80 

755 
104 

5.97 
.83 

FREQUENCY  OF  PETTY  OFFENDERS  IN  16-20  AGE  GROUP 

MANHATTAN 

M 

F 

1,  347 
34 

30.  30 
.83 

842 

36 

21.  51 
.88 

2,  189 

70 

26.  10 
.85 

BROOKLYN 

M 

F 

165 
10 

20.82 
1.  42 

1.934 

70 

16.  32 
.  59 

2,099 
80 

16.66 
.  64 

Figures  like  the  above,  establish  the  fact  that  ado- 
lescents also  account  for  an  undue  proportion  of  the  mis- 
demeanor and  petty  offenses.  Manifestly,  then,  it  is 
around  the  adolescent  that  crime  treatment  and  prevention 
programs  should  revolve.  Three  years  ago,  the  New  York 
State  Crime  Commission  stressed  this   necessity.      In  par- 
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ticular,  the  Commission  drew  attention  to  the  disregard  of 
the  peculiar  problems  associated  with  adolescent  criminal- 
ity. Thus  it  is  stated  in  the  Commission's  report  for 
1931  that: 

'The  marked  absence  of  non  legal  programs  and  facil- 
ities for  the  rehabilitation  of  adolescent  offenders  would 

lead  to  the  belief  that  society  regards  the  adolescent 
offender   as    requiring   only    legal    treatment.      He  do  not 

accept  this  point  of  view.  We  do  not  feel  that  procedures 
of  law  act  as  a  real  crime  deterrent  to  this  age  group  and 

while  we  are  hopeful  of  a  humanization  of  the  legal  treat- 
ment of  the  youthful  offender,  we  tend  to  put  our  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  noncoercive  processes  of  individual  and 
group  guidance.  "  (39) 

The  high  rateof  felony  convictions  among  adolescents 
living  in  slum  areas  suggests  the  undeniable  need  for  more 
wholesome  surroundings.  Time  and  again  it  has  been  preached. 
No  one  with  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  crime  sit- 
uation, would  doubt  that  if  anything,  the  fact  has  been  un- 
deremphasized. 

The  Young  Adu I t .  As   a    criminal,   the  young  adult  is 

more  conspicuous  than  the  adolescent.  With  the  latter  he 
divides  responsibility  for  approximately  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  more  serious  offenses.  Frequently  he  is  found  in 
ranks  of  gangsters  and  racketeers  with  whom  spectacular 
crimes  are  a  forte.  Whatever  new  direction  criminal  ac- 
tivities have  taken  during  recent  years,  the  young  adult 
usually  is  the  one  who  has  shaped  it. 

(39)   Repor t  o f  th e  New  York  State  Crime  Commission,  Albany, 
19  31.   p.  83. 
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TABLE  *30  ARREST  FREQUENCY   IN  21-25  AGE  GROUP 


BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON- 

■SLUM 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

MANHATTAN 

M 
F 

5.  424 

817 

122.  15 
19.  75 

3,  549 

50  3 

85.08 
11.  57 

8.973 
1,  320 

104.  19 
15.56 

BROOKLYN 

M 
F 

60  3 
86 

80.  7  3 
12.91 

6,  398 

791 

54.  60 
6.  74 

7,001 
877 

56.  12 
7.09 

Whether  he  dwell s  in  Brooklyn  or  Manhattan,  the  youth- 
ful adult,  that  is  the  individual  between  21  and  25  years 
of  attc,  occupies  third  place  on  the  arrest  scale.  Thus, 
during  19B0,  one  hundred  and  four  out  of  every  thousand 
males  in  this  age  group  who  lived  in  Manhattan  were  ar- 
rested. Among  Brooklyn  residents,  the  rate  was  forty-eight 
per  cent,  lower.  Consistent  with  the  trend  for  the  adoles- 
cent age  group,  the  rate  was  highest  in  the  slum  areas  of 
both  boroughs. 


TABLE  #31 

FELONY 

FREQUENCY 

IN  21-25  AGE  GROUP 

BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON- 

SLUM 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

MANHATTAN 

M 
F 

140 
4 

3.15 
.10 

125 
3 

2,99 
.07 

265 
7 

3.08 
.08 

BROOKLYN 

M 
F 

17 

2.28 

124 

3 

1.06 
.03 

141 

3 

1.13 
.02 

Outstanding  in  the  above  tables  is  the  percentage  of 
felony  convictions  chargeable  to  young  adults.  There  were 
272  such  convictions  involving  Manhattan  residents,  of 
whom  144  belonged  in  slum  areas.  The  figures  for  Brooklyn 
are  striking.  The  second  largest  number  of  felong  convic- 
tions is  in  this  age  group.  Although  the  young  adult  is 
less  frequently  convicted  of  misdemeanors  and  petty  of- 
fenses than  are  older  age  groups,  he  is  responsible  for 
an  undue  proportion. 
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TABLE  #32    PETTY  OFFENDER  FREQUENCY  IN  21-25  AGE  GROUP 


BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

MANHATTAN 

U 

1.825 

41.12 

1.  613 

38.66 

3,439 

39.  90 

F 

90 

2.15 

98 

2.  26 

188 

2.22 

BROOKLYN 

M 

248 

33.21 

2.  365 

20.22 

2.613 

20.  95 

F 

14 

2. 10 

150 

1.27 

164 

1^33 

MISDEMEANANT  FREQUENCY   IN  21 

-25  AGE  GROUP 

MANHATTAN 

M 

537 

12.09 

391 

9.  38 

928 

10.78 

F 

126 

3.05 

102 

2.35 

228 

2,69 

BROOKLYN 

M 

55 

7.37 

496 

4.24 

551 

4.42 

F 

7 

1.07 

99 

.  84 

106 

.86 

Criminals  from  the  young  adult  age  group  swell  our 
present  population  figures.  Often  they  are  difficult  to 
rehabilitate,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  already  have  become  deeply  saturated  in  crime.  How 
difficult  is  the  rehabilitation  of  a  criminal,  has  been 
described  rec ently  by  Harvard ' s  distinguished  professor  of 
social  ethics,  Dr.  Richard  Cabot.  In  reviewing  the  latest 
studies  of  the  Gluecks,   he  thus  defines  the  criminal: 

"The  criminal  is  a  person  who  cannot  be  taught  better 
in  spite  of  facing  the  deterrent  experiences  which  would 
probably  straighten  out  many  of  the  rest  of  us.  Partly 
by  nature,  partly  by  bad  environment  and  partly  by  habit, 
he  has  formed  a  definite  bias  for  criminal  ways  of  living.' 

The  above  definition  is  not  wholly  without  applica- 
tion to  the  youthful  criminal,  who,  as  statistics  con- 
stantly are  revealing,  is  usually  a  resident  of  slum  areas. 
Other  Age  Groups.  When   one    turns    to    the  upper  age 

groups  an  increase  in  the  number  of  arrests  is  apparent. 
The  peak,  in  fact,  is  reached  in  the  26  to  35  age  group. 
Out  of  every  thousand  males  within  these  age  brackets  who 

<tfO)   Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.  "looo   Delinquent  Boys"  The  Sur- 
vey, Vol.   LXX,   No.   2,   February,   1934.  p.  i^o. 
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lived  in  Manhattan  daring  1930,  106  were  arrested.  Again 
the  rate  is  higher  in  deteriorated  areas;  -  125  in  every 
thousand  males  residing  there  being  arrested.  While  the 
arrest  frequency  of  this  group  is  less  in  Brooklyn,  the 
rate  in  the  slums  there  is  double  that  of  the  borough  as 
a  whole. 


TABLE  #33  ARREST  FREQUENCY  I  N  26-35  AGE  GROUP 


BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

PER 

M 

NUMBER 

PER 

M 

NUMBER 

PER 

M 

MANHATTAN 

M 

11,036 

124. 

96 

9.  410 

90. 

46 

20,446 

106. 

34 

F 

946 

11. 

35 

572 

5. 

23 

1,518 

7. 

92 

BROOKLYN 

M 

960 

84. 

06 

9,  776 

43. 

59 

10,736 

45. 

54 

F 

119 

11. 

76 

875 

3. 

90 

994 

4. 

23 

The  largest  number  of  convictions  for  petty  offenses 
among  Brooklyn  residents  is  in  the  26  to  35  age  group. 
This  also  contains  the  second  highest  number  of  such  con- 
victions involving  residents  of  Manhattan.  The  most  mis- 
demeanants in  both  borougbsj  and  in  Manhattan,  the  most 
felons,  similarly  are  found  in  this  age  group.  Thirty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  Manhattan  felons  were  between  26 
and  35  years  of  age.  The  rate  per  1000  of  the  same  age 
group,  however,  was  less  than  that  for  adolescents  and 
young  adult  felons. 


TABLE  #34      MISDEMEANANT  FREQUENCY  IN  26-35  AGE  GROUP 


BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

MANHATTAN 

M 
F 

952 
171 

10.  78 
2.05 

686 
140 

6.59 
1.29 

1.638 
311 

8.52 
1.63 

BROOKLYN 

M 
F 

76 
15 

6.65 
1.  48 

790 
130 

3.52 
.58 

866 
145 

3.  68 
.62 

PETTY  OFFENDER  FREQUENCY  IN    26-35  AGE  GROUP 

MANHATTAN 

M 
F 

3.221 
181 

36.47 
2.17 

3.023 
197 

29,06 
1.81 

6,244 

378 

32.46 
1.97 

BROOKLYN 

M 
F 

390 
21 

34. 15 
2.07 

3.598 
281 

16.04 
1.25 

3.988 
302 

16.92 
1.29 

FELON  FREQUENCY   IN  26-35  AGE  GROUP 

MANHATTAN 

M 
F 

200 
5 

2.26 
.06 

134 
8 

1.28 
.07 

334 
13 

1.74 
.07 

BROOKLYN 

M 
F 

11 
1 

.96 
.10 

123 

5 

.55 
.02 

134 

6 

.57 
.03 
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statistical  support  is  given  by  the  above  figures  to 
the  belief  that  an  increase  in  age  is  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  criminality.  The  viewpoint  is  further  borne 
out  by  figures  for  the  56  and  upwards  age  group.  As  con- 
tained in  the  annexed  set-up,  they  show  a  narked  decrease 
in  felony  convictions,  once  the  age  of  36  is  attained. 


TABLE  #35        FREQUENCY  OF  ARRESTS  -  36  &  UP  AGE  GROUP 


BOROUGH 

SLUM 

NON- 

SLUM 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

NUMBER 

PER  M 

MANHATTAN 

M 

10.  299 

660 

62.  30 
4.  28 

7,940 
432 

38.41 
2.01 

18, 239 
1.092 

49.03 
2.96 

BROOKLYN 

1.  119 

91 

44.  39 
4,04 

9.473 

621 

23.  28 
1.52 

10,592 
712 

24.52 
1.66 

FREQUENCY  OF 

Ml SDEMEANANTS 

MANHATTAN 

933 
112 

5.64 

.73 

672 
153 

3.  25 
.71 

1,605 
265 

4.31 
.72 

BROOKLYN 

10  2 
13 

4.05 
.  58 

669 
120 

1.64 
.  29 

771 
133 

1.79 
.31 

FREQUENCY  OF  PETTY  OFFENDERS 

MANHATTAN 

3.859 
212 

23.  34 
1.37 

3.558 
251 

17.  21 
1.  17 

7,  417 
463 

19.94 
1.  25 

BROOKLYN 

416 

22 

16.50 
.98 

3.  506 

320 

8.59 
.79 

3.922 
34  2 

9.08 
.79 

FREQUENCY  OF  FELONS 

MANHATTAN 

86 
3 

.52 
.02 

90 
4 

.  44 

.02 

176 
7 

.  47 

.02 

BROOKLYN 

5 
2 

.  24 

.09 

67 
3 

.  16 
.01 

73 
5 

.  17 
.01 

Whether  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  elderly  felons 
is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  many  presumably  are  in 
prison,  or  whether  fewer  are  risking  arrest  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  so-called  Baumes  Laws,  is  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation. Mostly  the  upper  age  levels  are  composed  of  al- 
coholic, vagrants  and  those  convicted  of  Disorderly  Con- 
duct. Whoever  would  seek  a  Dillinger  and  like  desperadoes 
must  now  turn  to  the  lower  age  levels  of  the  criminal  pop- 
ulation. 
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TABLE  2Z 
DISTRIBUTION     OF     FEMALE  OFFENDERS 

CONVICTED  IN  WOMEN'S  COURTS   -    MANHATTAN  &  BROOKLYN  1930 
BY  RESIDENCE.  PLACE  OF  OFFENSE.  AGE.  COLOR  &  NATIVITY 


2I-2S  26-3S 


CONV. 

PER 
SQ.BK 


OFFENSE 


PROSTITUTIOH 
MATWAflD  MINOR 
OTHER  OFFENSES 


20  22  23 


0.31 
0.02 
0.06 


PROSTITUTION 
WAYHtRO  MINOR 
OTHER  OFFENSES 


20  22  23 


PROSTITUTION 
MATWARO  MINOR 
OTHER  OFFENSES 


s 

POPULATION 
25,27S 

3Q.  BUS. 
6B 

3 
3 

I 

5 

16 
3 

0.63 
0.12 

0.23 
0.05 

13 
3 

3 

12 
1 

2 

PROSTITUTION 
WAYWARD  MINOR 
OTHER  OFFENSES 

2 

9 

,  1 

12 
1 

12 
1 

3 
2 

1 

16 

3 

6 

5 

19 

0.  75 

0.28 

16 

3 

13 

6 

TOTAL 

2 

.0 

1 

13 

13 

5 

I 

19 

POPULATION 
ei,32S 

SQ.  BLKS. 
HO 

15 
11 
17 

37 

51 

26 

129 
11 
17 

2.  10 
0.  13 
0.28 

0.6B 
0.06 
0.09 

65 
11 
15 

64 
2 

116 
8 
12 

11 

3 
5 

PROSTITUTION 
WAYWARD  MINOR 
OTHER  OFFENSES 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

97 
8 
9 

3 

105 
9 

1 

1 

106 
9 
11 

21 
2 
6 

2 

129 
11 

17 

«3 

1  37 

51 

26 

157 

2.56 

0.83 

91 

66 

138 

19 

TOTAL  

 1_ 

1 

lU 

 1_ 

125 

 1_ 

126 

 21 

 2, 

157 

NON 

3LUH 
BKLN. 

POPULATION 
S6B.0I3 

SQ.  BLKS. 

49 

122 
20 

150 
7 

125 

3 

75 
2 

399 
122 
32 

0.46 
0.  14 

0.04 

.05 
.016 
.004 

225 
118 

24 

174 
8 

369 
122 
28 

30 

PROSTITUTION 
WAYWARD  MINOR 
OTHER  OFFENSES 

3 

2 
1 

9 

8 

3 

3 

1 

6 
1 

32 
7 

25 
11 
3 

2 
1 

2 

30 
12 
3 

62 
19 
9 

58 
7 
8 

279 
96 
15 

399 
122 

32 

7,607 

191 

157 

128 

77 

553 

0.64 

.07 

367 

186 

519 

14 

TOTAL 

3 

3 

9 

15 

3 

5 

7 

45 

39 

3 

? 

1 

*5 

90 

^3 

390 

553 

"ON. RESIDENTS 
OF 

HINHATTAH 

AND 
BROOKLIK 

64 

69 

69 

82 
5 

42 

7 

216 
64 

87 

178 
61 
83 

39 
3 

190 
57 
80 

26 
7 
7 

PROSTITUTION 
WAYWARD  MINOR 
OTHER  OFFENSES 

15 
5 
3 

2 
1 

7 

e 

7 

2 

3 
3 

6 
1 

3 
1 
1 

46 
15 
19 

2 
1 
6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 
2 
11 

49 

17 

30 

153 

41 

14 

12 
16 

216 
6i 

87 

156 

75 

87 

367 

322 

45 

327 

40 

TOTAL 

23 

3 

11 

19 

2 

10 

7 

5 

80 

9 

1 

1 

15 

96 

229 

42 

367. 

NAN. 
1 

•  ILN. 
SLUM 
AREAS 

POPULATION 
3Se.«67 

sg.  iLU- 

1  .573 

120 
52 
60 

375 

461 

204 

1.  160 

52 
60 

3.17 
0.  14 
0.  16 

0.73 
0.03 

0.04 

496 
47 

50 

664 

5 
10 

1.061 
47 

50 

99 
5 
10 

PROSTITUTION 
WAYWARD  MIRDR 
OTHER  OFFENSES 

175 
7 
7 

10 

2 

62 
5 
10 

78 
5 
7 

13 

109 
8 
10 

389 
2 
7 

36 
1 

872 
29 

28 
3 

5 

10 
2 

2 
1 

1 

2 

45 

13 

917 
42 
44 

212 
7 
16 

31 
3 

1,  160 
52 
60 

1  232 

1  375 

461 

204  , 

1.272 

3.47 

0.80 

1  593 

679 

1.  158 

TOTAL  , 

199 

13 

77_, 

90 

14 

127  1 

398 

37 

945 

 9 

,  12 

,  58 

1.003 

235 

1.  27? 

NAN.  4 
•  ILN. 

ION. 

tiUN 
AREAS 

POPULATION 
1.276. ITS 

19.  BIK9. 
t.2l3 

122 
157 
TO 

*35 

e 

4  17 

251 
3 

1.  225 
157 
85 

0.96 
0.  12 
0.07 

0.13 
0.016 
0.009 

929 
152 
76 

296 
5 
9 

1,  117 
154 
74 

108 
3 
U 

PROSTITUTION 
WAVHAtO  MINOR 
OTHER  OFFENSES 

47 

3 

10 
1 

25 
1 
3 

38 
5 
7 

2 

10 
5 

*3 

1 

12 
1 
1 

167 
17 
16 

25 
11 

3 

2 
1 

2 

31 
12 
3 

218 
29 
19 

723 
31 
51 

284 

97 
15 

1,225 
157 
85 

3*9 

443 

421 

254 

1.467 

1.  15 

0.  155 

1.  157 

310 

1.345 

122 

TOTAL 

54 

29 

50 

2 

15 

45 

14 

2  20 

39 

1 

3 

2 

1 

266 

80S 

396 

1,467 

«tAHD 

TOTAL 

365 

273 
199 

679 

14 

9 

497 

10 

2.601 

2?3 
232 

1,603 
260 
209 

996 
13 
23 

2.  368 
259 
204 

233 
15 
28 

PROSTITUTION 
HATHARD  Ml  NOR 
OTHER  OFFENSES 

237 
15 
14 

22 
1 

94 

6 
17 

124 
14 

21 

17 

122 
17 
13 

438 

3 
9 

51 

2 
3 

1,  105 
'  61 
79 

55 
15 
9 

5 
5 
1 

12 
3 

1 

3 
2 

79 
27 

14 

1,  184 

88 
93 

1,088 
73 
108 

329 
112 
31 

2.601 
273 
232 

737 

893 

969 

507 

3,  106 

2.072 

1,03* 

2.  S30 

276 

TOTAL 

266 

27 

U7 

159 

.s 

152 

450 

56 

1.  245 

79 

19 

6 

5 

1?0 

1.  365 

1  .  269 

472 

3,106 

Fewal  e  De  I  inquents.  A  statistical  sumnary  of  the  age 

composition  of  female  offenders  reveals  some  striking  dis- 
similarities from  the  trend  among  males.  The  variation  is 
most  pronounced  in  the  felony  and  is  least  evident  in  the 
juvenile  delinquency  group.  Among  juvenile  females  the 
ageof  greatest  delinquency  corresponds  with  that  for  juve- 
nile males.  The  maj ority  who  were  adjudged  delinquent  were 
between  13  and  l6  years  of  age. 

The  adolescent  female,  that  is  the  offender  between 
16  and  20  years  of  age,  presents  no  problem  comparable  with 
that  of  the  male  adolescent.  Only  ten  felony  convictions 
are  attributable  to  this  age  group.  Of  these,  nine  in- 
volved Manhattan  residents.  The  fact  that  four  of  the  ten 
convicted  were  charged  with  the  commission  of  robberies 
is  significant.  Two  adolescent  females  were  convicted  of 
Assault,  the  next  ranking  felony.  From  these  facts,  it 
would  appear  that  the  tendency  towards  daring  crimes  which 
characterizes  the  male  also  is  noticeable  among  adolescent 
female  felons.  Fortunately,  the  latter  are  so  few  in  num- 
ber as  to  occasion  no  undue  concern. 


TABLE  #36         FREQUENCY  OF  FEMALE  MISDEMEANANTS 


FEMALE 

MANHATTAN 

BROOKLYN 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

TOTAL 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

TOTAL 

16-20 

96 

92 

188 

9 

95 

10  4 

21-25 

126 

10  2 

228 

7 

99 

106 

26-35 

171 

140 

311 

15 

130 

145 

36  Up 

112 

153 

265 

13 

120 

133 

FREQUENCY 

OF  FEMALE  FELONS 

16-20 

3 

6 

9 

1 

1 

21-25 

4 

3 

7 

3 

3 

26-35 

5 

8 

13 

1 

5 

6 

36  Up 

3 

4 

7 

2 

3 

5 

Regardless  of  their  home  borough,  the  26  to  35  age 
group  embraces  the  majority  of  females  convicted  of  mis- 
demeanors  and    felonies.     Manhattan    females    convicted  of 
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prostitution  similarly  attain  a  maximum  in  this  age  group. 
In  respect  to  prostitution  convictions,  the  21  to  25  age 
group  ranks  second  in  Manhattan  and  first  in  Brooklyn. 
Females  within  the  ^6  and  upwards  age  group,  convicted  of 
prostitution  hold  third  place.  The  statistics  also  con- 
firm the  fact  that  the  majority  of  female  malefactors  re- 
side in  slum  areas. 


TABLE  #37  FREQUENCY  OF  FEMALE  PETTY  OFFENDERS 


MANHATTAN 

BROOKLYN 

FEMALE 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

TOTAL 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

TOTAL 

16-20 

3* 

36 

70 

10 

70 

80 

21-25 

90 

98 

188 

14 

150 

164 

26-35 

181 

197 

378 

21 

281 

30  2 

36  Up 

212 

251 

463 

22 

320 

34  2 

FREQUENCY 

OF  FEMALE  OFFENDERS 

16-20 

206 

158 

364 

26 

191 

217 

21-25 

358 

286 

644 

17 

157 

174 

26-35 

422 

293 

715 

39 

128 

167 

36  Up 

191 

177 

368 

13 

77 

90 

The  Sex  of  Offenders 

Two  facts  stand  out  sharply  when  the  sex  composition 
of  offenders  is  considered  statistically.  First  and  most 
obvious  is  the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  of- 
fenders are  males.  As  much  does  this  apply  to  juvenile 
delinquents  as  to  felons.  Various  reasons,  some  more  co- 
gent than  others,  have  been  offered  in  explanation  of  this 
situation.  In  commenting  upon  the  sex  of  persons  arrested 
in  Massachusetts  during    1920,    Sutherland  thus  concludes: 

'Such  comparisons  make  it  clear  that  many  elements  of 
a  social  nature  are  involved  -  codes,  standards,  ideals  - 
which  effect  the  sexes  unequally  and  that  the  different 
rates  are  not  due  to  sex  traits  as  such.  '  (41) 

The  second,  also  supported  by  statistics,  is  the  fact 

(4i>   Edwin  H.   Sutherland,  op.   cit.,  p.  93. 
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that  the  delinquency  in  f emales  often  is  allied  with  prob- 
lemsof  sexual  morality.  I^hatever  shape  i t  assumes,  neither 
in  frequency  nor  in  severity  does  it  compare  with  male  de- 
linquency. A  brief  glance  at  statistics  will  confirm  this 
fact. 

Females  compose  22.7  per  cent,  of  the  Juveniles  Ad- 
judged Delinquent.  They  constitute  5.3  per  cent,  of  Petty 
Offenders,  18  per  cent,  of  Misdemeanants  and  only  3.4  per 
cent,  of  the  Felony  group,  so  far  as  Manhattan  residents 
are  concerned.  , 

Nativity  of  Of^  ender  s 

Statistical  studies  have  dealt  a  death  blow  to  the 
belief  that  the  foreign  born  are  responsible  for  most  of 
the  crime  in  our  largest  cities.  It  is  a  native  product. 
Any  attempts  to  ascribe  it  to  that  section  of  the  popula- 
tion which  has  an  immigrant  background  is  open  to  the 
criticism  voiced  by  Doctor  Carl  Kelsey  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

"Our  Judinents  have  been  colored  by  our  prejudices, 
fie  jud^e  our  own  group  by  its  best  men  and  women,  but  we 
are  prone  to  consider  as  typical  the  lowest  of  other  races. 
That  which  we  try  to  explain  as  due  to  peculiar  individual 
circumstances  incur  society  is  explained  asa  racial  trait 
if  found  elsewhere.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  is  the 
result  of  deliberate  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
preter. Far  from  it.  But  it  is  an  element  in  the  present 
situation  which  the  student  dare  not  ignore.  '  (42) 

That  a  large  proportion  of  urban  delinquents  are  the 
children   of    foreign  born  parents  is  widely  acknowledged. 

(142)  Carl  Kelsey,  Immi  gra  i  ion  and  Crime,  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Poli tical  and  Social  Science,  Vol. 
cxxv,   2iJ>  May  1926,  p.  166. 
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This  situation  usually  is  attributed  to  the  cultural  con- 
flict between  such  children  and  their  parents  and  implies 
a  breakdown  of  family  control.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  decreased  influence  of  the  family  as  a 
primary  institution  for  the  social  control  of  behavior  is 
a  national  phenomenon  and  not  confined  to  the  foreit^n  born. 


TABLE  <38  NATI VI TY  OF  MANHATTAN  OFFENDERS 


OFFENDERS 

MANHATTAN 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

U.S. 

FOR. 

U.S. 

FOR. 

U.S. 

FOR. 

ACT. 

i 

ACT. 

% 

ACT. 

ACT. 

% 

ACT. 

% 

ACT. 

S 

Juv. De  1 . 

1,465 

92.9 

112 

7.1 

1,006 

90.9 

101 

9. 

1 

459 

97.7 

11 

2.3 

Fern. Off . 

1,892 

90.5 

199 

9.5 

1,066 

90.6 

111 

9. 

4 

826 

90.4 

88 

9.6 

Pet. Of f. 

15,554 

76.  4 

4,  834 

23.6 

8, 160 

75.  7 

2,610 

24. 

3 

7,394 

76.9 

2,224 

23.1 

Mi  sd. 

3,976 

65.  7 

2. on 

34.3 

2,316 

66.9 

1, 144 

33. 

1 

1,  660 

64.0 

933 

36.0 

Fe  Ions 

781 

74.  6 

267 

25.  3 

446 

74.8 

50 

25. 

2 

335 

74.2 

117 

25.8 

Tota  1 

23.668 

76.2 

7,489 

23.8 

12,994 

75.8 

4, 116 

24. 

2 

10. 674 

76.0 

3.373 

24.0 

The  above  statistics  illustrate  how  small  a  role  the 
foreign  born  play  in  the  drama  of  delinquency.  Only  112 
of  the  1,577  juvenile  delinquents  residing  in  Manhattan 
were  foreign  born.  Among  Brooklyn  j uveniles  the  percentage 
is  even  lower,  there  being  but  76  foreign  born  out  of  2,085 
juvenile  delinquents  in  that  borough.  The  misdemeanant 
group  has  the  highest  rate  for  foreign  born  delinquents 
living  in  Manhattan.  Of  this  group  they  comprise  34.3  per 
cent.  Similarly  the  misdemeanant  group  in  Brooklyn  con- 
tains the  largest  percentage  of  foreign  born  offenders  who 
constitute  29.5  P®^  cent,   of  the  total. 


TABLE  *39  NATIVITY  OF  MANHATTAN  OFFENDERS 


OFFENDERS 

MANHATTAN 

SLUM 

NON-SLUM 

U.S. 

FOR. 

U.S. 

FOR. 

U.S. 

FOR. 

ACT. 

t 

ACT. 

% 

ACT. 

f 

ACT. 

1 

ACT. 

I 

ACT. 

f 

Juv.  Del. 

2,007 

96.4 

76 

3.5 

217 

96.0 

9 

4.0 

1,790 

96.4 

67 

Fem.  Off. 

611 

94.3 

37 

5.  7 

92 

96.9 

3 

3.1 

519 

93.9 

34 

6.1 

Pet.  Off. 

10,222 

75.8 

3,288 

24.2 

951 

73.9 

335 

26.1 

9,271 

75.9 

2.953 

24.  1 

Misd. 

2.617 

70.5 

1,089 

29.5 

237 

62.8 

141 

37,2 

2,  380 

71.5 

948 

28.5 

Felons 

430 

78.8 

116 

21.2 

39 

68.5 

18 

31.5 

391 

80.2 

98 

19.8 

Total 

15,887 

77.5 

4,606 

22.5 

1,536 

75.2 

506 

24.8 

14,351 

77,8 

4. 100 

22.2 
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Apart  from  juvenile  delinquents  and  f emale  offenders, 
the  lowest  percentage  of  the  foreign  born  is  in  the  Man- 
hattan petty  offender  and  in  the  Brooklyn  felony  group. 
Foreign  born  reeidents  of  Manhattan  accounted  for  2.3.6  per 
cent,  of  the  convictions  per  petit  offenses  and  for  25-3 
per  cent,  of  the  felony  convictions. 

Resume  of  Findings.  Among  the  more  salient  findings 

as  to  the  composition  of  the  offender  population  are  the 
youthfulness  of  the  serious  offender,  the  relative  infre- 
quency  with  which  females  appear  in  delinquent  stiuations 
and  the  preponderance  of  native  born  offenders.  The  ado- 
lescent and  the  youthful  adult  male  unquestionably  are  the 
most  conspicuous  factors  in  crime  today.  Youths  between 
the  ages  of  l6  and  20  were  convicted  of  felonies  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  age  group  of  Brooklyn  residents, 
llfith  an  advance  in  age,  seemingly  there  is  a  decrease  in 
criminality.  The  upper  age  levels  are  composed  mostly  of 
alcoholics,  vagrants  and  persons  convicted  of  Disorderly 
Conduct.  Among  f emales,  delinquency  was  found  to  reach  a 
peak  in  the  26    to    35  group  which  contains  a  majority 

of  the  women  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  felonies  and  pros- 
titution. 

One  fourth  of  the  felony  convictions  involving  Man- 
hattan residents  were  attributable  to  the  foreign  born. 
The  majority  of  foreign  born  offenders  residing  both  in 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  were  charged  with  Petty  Offenses. 
In  the  face  of  these  statistical  findings  the  belief  that 
the  foreign  born  are  responsible  for  most  of  our  crime  is 
utterly  untenable.     Crime  is  a  native  product. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

Delinquent  Biographies 

Delinquent  biographies  are  the  human  highlights  in 
any  statistical  picture  of  crime.  Three  are  presented  in 
this  chapter.  Taken  at  random  from  the  files  of  the  Pro- 
bation Department  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  they 
vividly  malie  clear  how  delinquent  careers  develop  amid  slum 
surroundings. 

Two  are  the  case  histories  of  adolescents.  At  the 
time  they  came  under  investigation,  both  had  shown  unmis- 
takable signs  of  becoming  specialists  in  crime.  Chaos 
colored  their  environment  from  the  hour  of  their  birth. 
Family  controls,  weak  at  the  outset,  became  weaker  as  the 
youths  grew  in  years  and  in  the  knowledge  gained  on  the 
streets,  in  poolrooms  and  from  criminally  disposed  compan- 
ions. Both  came  from  squalid,  unsanitary  and  overcrowded 
homes.  The  unremitting  efforts  of  family  welfare  and  pro- 
bation workers  were  insufficient  to  overcome  the  damage 
occasioned  by  the  destructive  forces  of  a  slum  environment, 
llandicapped  by  defective  personalities  as  they  began  life, 
they  were  destined  to  be  doubly  handicapped  by  the  slum 
milieu  in  which  their  lot  subsequently  was  cast. 

The  third  is  the  biography  of  a  master  criminal. 
Reared  in  the  slums,  he  also  began  his  apprenticeship  in 
delinquency  while  a  juvenile.  The  behavior  patterns  which 
he  adopted  and  which  shaped  his  subsequent  career  were 
derived  from  association  with  hoodlums  and  young  criminals. 
Subsequently  he  turned  to  bootlegging,  drug  peddling  and 
racketeering  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  proceeds  of 
his  criminal  activities  proved  so  lucrative  that  he  was 
enabled  to  move  out  of  the  slums  and  take  up  his  residence 
in  a  luxurious  apartment  on  the  upper  West  Side.   The  slum, 
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however,  continued  to  be  a  convenient  center  for  his  crim- 
inal activities. 

In  order  to  conceal  identities,  the  names  which  ap- 
pear in  the  following  cases  are  fictitious.  Addresses  al- 
so have  been  changed  for  similar  reasons.  Otherwise  the 
three  cases  are  presented  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  submitted  to  the  Court.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that 
they  typify  the  average  run  of  delinquents.  Delinquency 
varies  even  as  individuals  vary.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  following  biographies  will  serve  to  bring  into 
sharp  relief  the  relationship  between  a  slum  environment 
and  delinquency  trends. 

A  YOUTHFUL  RECIDIVIST 


NDICTMENT  NO. 


PRELIMINARY  INVESTIGATION 

DATE  FILED  INVESTIGATED  BY 


CASE  NO. 


174192 

Aug.   2.  1928 

C.  P.  Henry 

10553 

DEFENDANT 
Smi  th,  Frank 

AL 1 ASES 
None 

CO-DEFENDANTS 
Gordon,  George 

OFFENSE 
Un 1 awf u 1  Entry 
IPIeal 

.  1 NDI CTED  FOR  : 
Burglary  Third  Degree: 
Petit  Lar ceny  : 

DATE  OF  PLEADING 
Aug.    7,  1928 

DATE  OF  SENTENCE 
Aug.    17,  1928 

JUDGE 

Hon .  Blank 

DISPOSITION  : 
Workhouse  6  months  : 

PREVIOUS  COURT  RECORD 


DATE  OFFENSE 

Feb.  13.1920  Juvenile  Delinquency 
(Petit  Larceny ) 

Apr.  14,1922  Juvenile  Delinquency 
(Burglary! 

Dec.   28,1923    Receiving  2nd  Degree 

Mar.    19,1924     Att.   Burglary  3rd  Deg. 


COURT  DISPOSITION 

Children's  Court  Probation 

Children's  Court  Probation 

General   Sessions  Probation 
General   Sessions  Elmira 

Ref  ormatory 


Abstract  of  Indictment 

On  July  25th,  1928,  between  the  hours  of  8  P.M.  and 
11:30  P.M.  the  defendants  burglarized  a  furnished  room  at 
 West  Street,   stealing  a  suitcase  and  clothing  valued 


at  $50.00. 

Edward  Edwards  of_ 


Offense 

 ^West  Street  is  the  complainant, 
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On  the  indicated  date  at  about  3  P.M.  the  complainant 
after  lock ing the  padlock  on  the  door  of  his  furnished  room 
left  the  premises.  When  he  returned  at  about  11:30  P.M. 
he  discovered  that  the  padlock  had  been  broken  and  his  room 
had  been  entered.  A  suitcase  and  clothing  of  a  total  value 
of  $50.00  had  been  stolen.  The  theft  was  reported  to  the 
police  of  the  Fifth  Precinct. 

On  the  following  day  at  about  10:30  A.M.,  Patrolman 
Hubner  of  the  Fifth  Precinct  was  notified  by  a  stranger 
that  two  youths  were  opening  a  suitcase  in  the  yard  at 
the  rear  of  419  West  Street.  Patrolman  Hubner  arrested 
the  defendants,  who  were  transferring  the  complainant's 
property  from  the  sui tease  to  paper  bags.  All  of  the  stolen 
clothing  was  recovered. 

Mitigating  and  Aggravating  Circumstances;  The  night 

before  the  burglary  was  committed,  the  defendants  rented 
a  room  in  the  same  house  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  the  premises.  The  complainant 
believes  that  they  watched  him  leaving  his  quarters. 

In  the  commission  of  the  offense,  the  defendants,  who 
had  known  each  other  since  boyhood,  appear  to  have  been 
equally  culpable.  The  defendants  admit  that  they  had  in- 
tended to  pawn  the  complainant's  clothing. 

Attitude  of  Complainant:  The  complainant  is  desirous 

that  the  defendants  be  punished. 

II.   ANALYSIS  OF  ENVIRONMENT 
Personal   History;  The  defendant  was  born  in     Long  Is- 

land City  20  years  ago,  but  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Manhattan.     He  is  single. 

Educat  ion  and  Earl  y  Life;  Smith  attended  Public  School 

107  until  he  reached  the  6-A  grade,  when  he  was  16  years 
old.   As  a  pupil,   he  was  unruly,   backward  and  irregular  in 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PETTY  OFFENDERS 
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his  attendance.  The  efforts  of  his  teachers  to  secure 
parental  cooperation  met  with  no  success.  Since  his  in- 
fancy the  defendant  had  been  known  to  numerous  social  agen- 
cies. The  reports  of  these  agencies  indicate  that  as  a 
child  Smith  lived  in  an  unclean  and  overcrowded  home  and 
that  he  recei ved  no  construct i ve  training  from  hi s  parents- 
Through  the  action  of  social  organizations,  the  defendant 
was  placed  ina  child  caring  institution  at  Sparkill,  N.Y. 
when  he  was  ten  years  old. 

At  about  the  same  time  his  mother  was  brought  before 
the  Bronx  Children's  Court  on  a  charge  of  Improper  Guard- 
ianship, lodged  by  the  Children's  Society.  In  consequence 
of  her  defiant  attitude  toward  the  Court  and  her  refusal 
to  permit  the  Children's  Society  to  temporarily  provide 
for  her  offspring,  she  was  committed  to  the  Workhouse  for 
six  months  charged    with    Disorderly  Conduct  in  the  Court. 

The  defendant  was  first  delinquent  when  twelve  years 
of  age,  being  arrested  for  stealing  tableware  valued  at 
$4.20  from  a  West  Side  restaurant.  When  arraigned  in  the 
Children' s  Court  on  a  charge  of  Petit  Larceny,  he  was  placed 
on  probation.  The  Probation  Officers  found  the  home  to 
be  unwholesome.  Their  repeated  attempts  to  institute  a 
constructive  program  were  handicapped  by  the  defendant's 
parents . 

In  April  of  1922,  the  defendant  again  was  arraigned 
in  the  Children's  Court,  this  time  charged  with  breaking 
into  a  store  and  stealing  cigars  valued  at  $140.  He  was 
placed  on  probation,  but  the  intensive  efforts  of  proba- 
tion and  family  welfare  workers  again  failed  to  produce 
any  visible  improvement  in  the  defendant's  behavior  and 
the  family  attitude. 

In  brief.   Smith's  early  life  was  characterized  by  an 
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array  of  social  evils,  in  a  large  measure  fostered  by  the 
attitude  of  the  parents,  who  blocked  the  efforts  of  agen- 
cies to  better  the  home  conditions  and  improve  the  behavior 
of  the  defendant. 

Family  and  Neighborhood:  The  defendant  i s  the  oldest 

of  five  surviving  children.  Five  others  died,  most  of  them 
in  infancy. 

The  defendant's  father  had  been  unable  to  work  since 
he  received  an  i n jury  wh i le  working  as  a  longshoreman  last 
May.  He  was  convicted  of  Disorderly  Conduct  and  placed 
on  probation  in  1923.  An  examination  conductetl  at  that 
time  indicated  that  he  was  of  dull  mentality. 

The  defendant's  mother  refused  to  admit  the  investi- 
gating officer  of  this  Department  to  her  home,  which  is 
now  located  at  W.  46th  Street.  However,  in  an  inter- 
view which  she  consented  to  hold  in  the  hallway,  she  in- 
dulgently discussed  the  past  delinquencies  of  the  defend- 
ant. To  family  welfare  workers,  probation  officers  and 
others  who  have  had  contact  with  her  in  the  past,  she  was 
generally  defiant  and  vituperative.  She  has  defied  the 
police  and  on  one  occasion  refused  them  admittance  when 
they  came  to  arrest  the  defendant  f or  a  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted. 

The  family  resides  in  five  rooms  paying  $30.00  month- 
ly for  these  quarters.  The  house  is  a  malodorous,  old  law 
tenement.  Records  of  numerous  social  agencies  reveal  that 
the  Smith  family  have  been  accustomed  to  quarters  which 
have  been  described  as  "unfit  for  human  habitation."  Smith 
has  been  living  at  home  constantly  since  his  release  from 
Napanoch  in  1927. 

Some  35  social  agencies  at  various  times  have  had 
contact  with    the    Smith  family.     The  agencies  include  the 
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Charity  Organization  Society,  Catholic  Charities,  Salva- 
tion Army,  Probation  Department  of  the  Children's  Court, 
the  Probation  Department  of  General  Sessions  Court,  vari- 
ous hospitals,   day  nurseries  and  clinics. 

Without  exception  the  records  of  these  organizations 
stress  the  refusal  of  the  family  to  cooperate  with  them. 
The  failure  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  frequent  unem- 
ployment of  Smith's  father  and  his  habitual  addiction  to 
liquor  and  the  institutional  background  and  mental  retar- 
dation of  the  mother.  She  evidences  psychopathic  tenden- 
cies and  from  her  past  attitude  it  appears  that  she  is 
unwilling  to  respond  to  good  counsel  or  assistance. 

In  his  family  life  the  defendant  has  experienced  the 
vicious  influence  of  such  social  evils  as  abject  poverty, 
indifferent  parents,  drunkeness  and  improper  housing. 

I ndustr  i  a  I   H  i  story ;  The  defendant   has    been  in  cus- 

tody since  July  26th,  1928.  He  claims,  and  his  mother  con- 
firms the  claim,  that  upon  his  release  from  Napanoch  in 
December  1927  he  procured  employment  at  a  wage  of  $25.00 
weekly  with  a  friend  of  his  father's,  one  "Joe,"  a  truck- 
man. The  latter  allegedly  keeps  a  truck  in  a  garage  at 
19-9th  Avenue.  Smith  states  that  he  was  discharged  on  the 
day  prior  to  his  arrest. 

Repeated,  but  unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to 
locate  this  employer.  In  the  neighborhood  no  information 
about  Smith's  alleged  employment  could  be  obtained.  He 
admits,  however,  that  he  did  not  work  regularly  for  "Joe," 
and  that  he  frequently  has  been  idle.  He  is  unable  to 
furnish  evidence  indicating  any  vigorous  efforts  to  procure 
steady  employment.  He  is  prevented  by  a  delicate  physique 
from  engaging  in  strenuous  labor.  The  fact  that  he  has 
received   no    vocational  training  precludes  his  employment 
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in  a  trade. 

Before  his  alleged  employment  with  "Joe,"  and  since 
March  of  1924,  Smith  was  incarcerated  in  Elmira  and  Napa- 
noch.  For  a  brief  period  before  his  commitment  to  these 
institutions,  he  had  worked  as  a  truck  helper  for  $16.00 
per  week  for  the  Bell  Heel  Company. 

From  his  industrial  history  as  thus  presented  it  is 
apparent  that  Smith  is  as  aidladjusted  industrially  as  he 
is  in  his  family  life. 

III.    ANALYSIS  OF  PERSONALITY 

Physical   and  Mental:  While   he    was    on    probation  in 

1923  a  mental  examination  of  the  defendant  established 
that  his  Intelligence  Quotient  was  .94.  He  relates  that 
as  a  result  of  his  initial  failure  to  obtain  his  parole 
from  Elmira  Reformatory  he  simulated  mental  deficiency. 
When  given  an  intelligence  test,  he  deliberately  supplied 
answers  which  he  knew  to  be  incorrect.  To  support  this 
statement  he  reviewed  for  the  present  investigating  of- 
ficer, several  of  the  questions,  giving  both  the  correct 
answers  and  those  which  he  knew  to  be  false.  By  this  ruse 
he  brought  about  his  transfer  to  Napanoch.  Examination  at 
the  Institution  for  Defective  Delinquents  at  Napanoch  dis- 
closed that  he  had  an  Intelligence  Quotient  of  .76. 

Dr.  L i chtenstein.  Physician  to  the  City  prison,  re- 
ports that  the  defendant  is  a  mental  defective  but  not  of 
a  committable  type.  Physically,  he  is  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition. 

Character  and  Conduct:  When     interviewed   Smith  was 

furtive  and  dogged  in  manner.  A  person  who  under  normal 
conditions  might  be  considered  amiable  and  carefree,  he 
appeared  to  be  supressed  by  fear,  resentment  and  caution. 
Although   he    discusses   his    present  delinquency   and  past 
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record  freely,  he  is  not  always  accurate.  His  manner  re- 
flects his  prolonged  institutionalization. 

The  defendant  has  appeared  in  this  court  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions.  In  December  of  1923,  in  company  with  the 
co-defendant  and  other  youths,  he  participated  in  a  theft 
of  soda  water  from  a  bottling  company.  He  pleaded  guilty 
to  Receiving  Stolen  Goods  in  the  Second  Degree,  and  was 
placed  on  probation  by  Judge  Mulqueen. 

Catholic  Charities  initiated  a  constructive  program 
to  rehabilitate  the  defendant,  but  their  aim  was  defeated 
largely  by  lack  of  cooperation  within  his  home.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  is  cited  as  an  illustration:  Smith's  Pro- 
bation Officer  obtained  approximately  $100  from  Catholic 
Charities  in  order  to  outfit  him  with  clothing.  The  de- 
fendant returned  home  with  the  clothes  whereupon  hi  s mother 
immediately  pawned  them.  On  the  same  night  Smith  was  ar- 
rested for  breaking  into  a  warehouse. 

For  this  of f ense  he  was  again  arraigned  i n  th i s  court. 
After  pleading  gui 1 ty  to  Attempted  Burglary,  Third  Degree, 
he  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Mulqueen  to  the  Elmira  Reform- 
atory. In  August  of  1926  he  was  transferred  to  the  Insti- 
tution for  Mental  Defect ives  at  Napanoch  where  he  remained 
until  Dec.  of  1927  when  he  was  paroled.  In  virtue  of  his 
present  offense,   he  is  a  parole  violator. 

The  Police  who  regard  the  defendant  as  a  disorderly 
delinquent,  suspect  that  in  company  with  other  youths,  he 
has  occasionally  stolen  money  from  intoxi cated  individuals 
along  the  water  front. 

Aet  io  I  oqy :  Smith's  recurrent  delinquency  may  be  at- 

tributed to  a  combination  of  constitutional  and  environ- 
mental factors.  Categorically  these  are:  dull  mentality, 
an  impaired  physical    condition    due    to    malnutrition,  and 
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the  deteriorating  influences  of  an  unclean  and  inadequate 
home,  poverty,  industrial  maladjustment.  Added  to  these 
are:  ineffectual  parental  control,  unwholesome  examples 
within  the  home,  defective  education,  the  absence  of  super- 
vised recreation,  evil  associations  and  to  some  extent  his 
reaction  to  institutional  experience. 

The  interaction  of  all  these  forces  have  made  impos- 
sible a  balanced  and  wholesome  development  of  character. 
There  i  s  evidence,  however,  that  had  the  defendant  •  s  innately 
sound  qualities  not  been  distorted,  they  might  have  pro- 
duced a  socially  responsible  individual. 

•         •  • 

A  well  organized  home  is  the  staunch  est  bulwark  against 
delinquency.  When  the  home  is  inefficient,  when  the  neigh- 
borhood is  a  slum,  and  when  the  child  is  given  a  key  to 
the  streets,  misbehavior  is  usually  the  outcome.  Never 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  when  the  child  is  also  possessed  of 
a  defective  personality. 

The  case  which  follows  is  like  hundreds  of  others  in 
the  files  of  the  Probation  Department  of  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions.  It  reveals  the  ingredients  of  which  delin- 
quent lives  are  compoundea.  There  is  a  shattered  child- 
hood, consequent  upon  the  father's  death  and  the  mother's 
employment.  There  is  poverty  wKich  means  a  home  in  the 
slum.  The  stepfather  problem  is  also  present.  From  this 
the  street  affords  a  welcome  escape.  Soon  the  poolroom 
is  entered  and  there  begins  a  companionship  with  youths 
wise  in  the  ways  of  the  underworld.  There  is,  in  short, 
another  among  the  delinquents  bred  in  the  slums. 
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INVESTIGATION  FOR  COURT 


INDICTMENT  NO. 
181407 

DATE  FILED                INVESTIGATED  BY              CASE  NO. 
May    10,    1930            Levy  14610 

DEFENDANT  ALIASES 
Michaels,   Michael                  Michael  Morris 

CO-DEFENDANTS 
Joseph  Michaels 
James  Michaels 

OFFENSE 

Un lawf u 1  Entry 
(Plea) 

INDICTED  FOR              :   DATE  OF  PLEADING 
Burglary  3rd  Degree:  May   12,  1930 
Petit  Larceny  : 
Recei  v  i  ng  : 

DATE  OF  SENTENCE 
May  23,  1930 

JUDGE 

Hon.  Blank 

Dl SPOSI TION 

(New  York  City  Ref ormatory-Revoked 1 
Probat  ion  2  years 

PREVIOUS  COURT  RECORD 


DATE  OFFENSE  COURT  DISPOSITION 

Jan.   12,    1926       Improper  Guardianship     Children's  Court  Probation 

Abstract  of  Indictment 

On  April  16,  1930,  at  about  3:30  P.M.,  the  defendants, 
by  breaking  a  door-lock,  gained  entrance  to  a  vacant  build- 
ing at  999  West  70th  Street  and  stole  therefrom  electrical 
and  other  fixtures  valued  at  $3.10. 

Offense 

The  Secretary  of  the  Central  Park  Company,  which  owns 
the  above  building,    is  the  complainant. 

Early  on  April  16,  1930,  the  vacant  building  at  999 
West  70th  Street  was  securely  locked  by  the  caretaker. 
Later  on  the  same  day  a  passerby  who  had  observed  the  de- 
fendants loitering  suspiciously  in  front  of  the  building, 
notified  two  policemen  of  the  20th  Precinct.  They  found 
the  co-defendants  hiding  on  the  second  floor  and  the  de- 
fendant on  the  roof.  A  search  of  the  roof  revealed  five 
door-knobs  and  concealed  on  James*  person  were  two  electric 
fixtures. 

Investigation  disclosed  that  the  trio  had  entered  the 
building  by  break ing  the  lock  on  the  door  leading  from  the 
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street  to  the  basement.  The  three  youths  were  thereupon 
placed  under  arrest. 

Mitigating    and    Aggravating  Circumstances;  The  ar- 

resting officers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  defendants, 
who  are  brothers,  are  equally  culpable.  Although  the  stolen 
property  was  recovered  intact,  the  def endants  damaged  some 
plumbing  fixtures  which  they  had  attempted  to  steal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  complainant,  it  will  cost  approximately 
$300  to  replace  these  fixtures. 

Attitude  of  Complainant;  The  complainant  will  be  in 

accord  with  the  Court's  disposition  of  the  case. 

II.   ANALYSIS  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

Personal  History;  Aged  18,  and  single,  the  defendant 

is  a  native  resident  of  this  city. 

Education  and  Early  Life.  The  def endant attended  var- 

ious Elementary  Schools,  until  the  age  of  fifteen  when  he 
attained  the  7A  grade.  Teachers  at  the  schools  he  attended 
characterized  him  as  a  backward  pupil  who  also  was  very 
irregular  in  his  attendance. 

When  the  defendant  was  a  year  old,  his  father  died. 
Thereafter  he  was  reared  by  his  mother  who  had  to  secure 
employment  as  an  office  cleaner  in  order  to  support  her- 
self and  her  children.  The  mother,  a  highly  emotional  in- 
dividual, was  unable  to  supervise  her  children  properly  by 
reason  of  her  preoccupation  with  economic  problems.  As  a 
consequence  the  defendant  soon  drifted  into  association 
with  disorderly  youths  in  an  unwholesome  and  congested 
tenement  district.  At  the  age  of  five  the  defendant  as  a 
destitute  child  was  placed  in  a  protective  home  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  A  year  later  he  was  released 
in  the  care  of  his  mother.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  was  brought 
before  the  Children • 8  Court  on  a  charge  of  Improper  Guard- 
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ianship  and  was  placed  on  probation. 

Family  and  Neighborhood;  The  defendant  is  the  fourth 

in  sequence  in  a  family  of  five  children.  Following  the 
death  of  his  father  in  19 13 h i s  mother  married  John  Jones, 
now  aged  56.  No  children  were  begotten  of  this  union. 
The  younger  members  of  the  family  have  assumed  their  step- 
father's name. 

The  defendant's  mother  was  on  probat ion  to  this  court 
in  1923,  having  been  convicted  of  Grand  Larceny,  2nd  Degree. 
An  unstabl e  personal ity,  she  tacitly  condonedher  children's 
delinquency,  and i s  unwi 1 1 ing  to  admit  any  possible  defect 
on  their  part.  The  defendant's  mother  and  step-father  have 
been  separated  since  a  quarrel  about  a  month  ago  over  the 
defendant's  frequent  idleness. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrest,  the  defendant  was  residing 

with  his  family  at  West  46th  Street.     The   family  has 

a  poorly  furnished  five  room  apartment,  rented  for  $25.00 
monthly.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  home  are  deplor- 
able;  being  unsanitary  and  unconducive  to  home  life. 

The  family  is  known  in  the  neighborhood  to  over-indulge 
in  intoxicants  and  to  sell  home  brew.  It  appears  that  the 
defendant,  due  to  irregular  employment,  seldom  has  contrib- 
uted toward  the  family  upkeep.  The  group's  subsistence 
has  been  derived  largely  from  the  earnings  of  the  step- 
father, a  foreman  scaffolder  whose  wages  average  $50.00 
weekly. 

I ndustr  i  a  I   Hi  story ;  The   defendant    has    been    in  the 

City  Prison  since  April   15th,  1930. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrest,  he  had  been  idle  for  a 
week.  Before  that,  he  had  been  employed  for  three  weeks 
by  a  subway  construction  company  of  ^Gates  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn,  as    a    laborer.     This  concern  at  the  time  was  engaged 
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in  the  demolition  of  a  building  at  29th  Street  and  11th 
Avenue.  The  defendant's  employment  terminated  with  the 
completion  of  the  work.  His  earnings  were  $4.00  per  day 
and  by  his  employers  his  services  were  considered  to  have 
been  satisfactory. 

Although  Michaels  claimed  that  he  had  been  employed 
for  about  one  year  by  Will iam  Jones  of  909  West  62nd  Street 
as  a  helper  on  an  ice  wagon  at  a  wage  of  $18.  weekly,  Jones 
states  that  the  defendant  worked  for  him  only  at  irregular 
intervals.  He  characterized  Michaels  as  an  unreliable  and 
indifferent  worker.     After  leaving  school,    the  defendant 

had  been  employed   by    the  Popular   Press    of  West  59th 

Street  as  an  errand  boy,  earning  $12.  weekly.  An  irregu- 
lar worker,  he  was  frequently  tardy  and  was  absolutely  un- 
reliable. 

The  defendant' s  employment  record  since  leaving  school, 
has  been  poor.  He  has  made  no  effort  to  adjust  himself 
industrially  and  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he  has  depended 
entirely  upon  his  relatives  for  his  upkeep.  He  has  no 
vocational  equipment  and  is  devoid  of  any  incentive  to 
engage  in  gainful  work. 

III.   ANALYSIS  OF  PERSONALITY 
Physical  and  Men ta I ;  At  the  direct i on  of  this  Depart- 

ment, the  defendant  was  examined  at  the  Neurological  In- 
stitute on  May  16,  1930.  Apart  from  being  undernourished 
he  was  found  to  be  physically  sound. 

He  has  an  Intelligence  Quotient  of  .60,  which,  when 
strictly  interpreted,  would  place  him  in  the  moron  group. 
According  to  the  examiner,  Michaels  obviously  was  laboring 
under  an  emotional  strain.  Hence  it  may  be,  that  if  test- 
ed under  more  advantageous  circumstances,  he  would  attain 
a  higher  intelligence  quotient. 
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Character  and  Conduct;  An   adolescent,    Michaels  has 

been  handicapped  by  personality  defects  and  environmental 
circumstances.  Mental  retardation,  a  weak  will  and  an 
impressionable  nature  are  his  major  personality  defects. 
To  these  may  be  added,  immaturity  of  judgment  and  an  ab- 
sence of  ethical  concepts.  His  interests  are  limited, 
centering  principally  upon  pleasure  and  the  activities  of 
his  companions.  Arobitionless,  he  faces  the  future  with- 
out concern  and  without  plan. 

Virtually  no  family  control  has  been  exercised  over 
his  behavior.  His  idleness  has  been  tolerated  and  his 
associations  have  been  unsupervised.  Street  corner  and 
poolroom  loitering  has  been  his  main  recreation.  He  ad- 
mits to  sexual  irregularities,  occasional  over  indulgence 
in  liquor  and  petty  thievery.  For  companions,  he  has 
chosen  disorderly  and  criminally  disposed  youths.  On  their 
disordered  patterns,   he  has  based  his  own  conduct. 

•  •  • 

Different  from  the  common  conception  of  a  slum  bred 
criminal,  is  the  one  whose  biography  is  here  presented  in 
brief.  Bis  dress,  speech  and  manners  failed  to  betray 
his  earlier  background.  The  apartment  he  occupied  at  the 
time  of  his  convictions  was  the  direct  opposite  of  his 
childhood  home.  Like  many  racketeers,  he  moved  out  of  the 
slums,  flowever  well  he  may  have  concealed  his  real  char- 
acter, he  still  remains  a  by-product  of  the  slum  conditions 
which  make  for  delinquency. 

The  biography  also  serves  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
appraising  the  early  background  of  the  criminal.  As  the 
Illinois  Crime  Survey  has  established,  gangsters  and  other 
criminals   are    the   outcome    of   their    early  surroundings, 
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2 
1 

10 
27 

12 
1 

1 
3 
1 

1  12 
19  3 

25  15 

PERSON 
CHASTITY 
FAHILY 
PROPERTY 

AREA  TOTAL 

2  1 
2  1 

1 

1  4 

2 
8 

33  I 
1  49  1 

1 

2 
8 

- 

5 

8 
37 

53 

1 

27 
13 

41 

3 
5 
2 
35 
50 

95 

(B             13      5        10      6l  28 

MULE             1                3  3 
8«,S2*           1                1  1 

fi         ["5^1          le    i;        13    18  9 
28      2       41      5  95 
SO.  IIOCIS   

1  8 

I  " 

17        10      7      I  51 
5        99    12      1  243 

54 
24 

78 

.12 
.16 
.09 
.76 
3.65 

4.79 

.88 
.39 

1.27 

.04 
.06 
.03 

.27  .28 
1.2B  .13 

1.68  .41 

4 

6 
2 
36 
114 

162 

24 

12 

36 

5 

14  30 

128  12 

155  42 

PERSON 
CHASTITY 
FAHILY 
PROPERTY 

PUBLIC  PEACE  1 
0       AREA  TOTAL  1 

1  2 

4  2 

5  2  2 

1  7 
1  5 

2  2  18 
1    2  167 

4    5  201 

1 
1 

13  1 
15  1 

5 

6 
26 

2  211 

2  256 

1 
1 

1 
1 

5 
8 

26 
212 

257 

3 
2 

78 
49 

132 

8 

8 
6 

105 
267 

397 

190            48    U        58     23  106 

MILE 
I.«I2 
fENtlE 

7. Ill                            ,  1 

sg.  sioeii   

22      105    19      2    0  319 

1  1 
4  6 

1 
1 

2.48 

2.89 

.46 
.46 

.09 

.09 

.55 

.64  .09 

1 
1 

0 

5 

6  1 

PERSON 
CHASTITY 
FAHILY 
PROPERTY 
PUBL 1 C  PEACE 

AREA  TOTAL 

1     1  1 
1    1  1 

0 

1  e 
1  7 

6 
0 
1 
0 
6 

■ 

6 
0 

1 

6 

a 

11              0      0         10  1 

MULE             1                       1  8 
»*.ST3  3 

1                           29     22       2*    28  32 
39      7        77    11  226 
SO.  IIOCIS   

'     ,  ■  I 

25        15      5  100 
34      253    36      1  596 

81 

88 

174 

.19 

'.08 
2.15 
2.79 

5.32 

.66 
.02 

1.65 
1.  79 

3.54 

.66  .04 

.05  .01 

.04 

.94  .7fi 

5.61  .83 
6.72  1  .54 

6 

5 
3 
88 
472 

576 

71 
64 

140 

1 

12  10 
123  24 

137  34 

PERSON 
CHASTITT 
FAHILY 
PROPERTY 
PUBLIC  PEACE 

1     0       AREA  TOTAL  3 

1 

5      8  4 
1      8  4 

1  3 

2  1  15 

3  »  19 

3 

31 
467 

509 

5  9 

3  52 
7  549 

5  619 

9 
5 
4 
52 
549 

619 

i 

1 

125 
133 

261 

8 

13 

6 

181 
684 

888 

lOfi           69    29      JOl    40  2T0 

HUE                             3  1 
I>,*6«            1  1 

M                            6    12         9    14  13 
17      1        53      *  96 
SQ.  IIOCIS  — — 

SI      273    42      1    0  714 

1          1  5 
2 

5  7      7  35 

6  75      6  241 

1 

38 
17 

56 

.  17 
.07 

1.19 
6.20 

9.63 

.04 
1.40 

.63 
2.07 

.09  .02 
.04 

.66  .72 
4.55  .32 

5.34  !l.06 

1 

19 
131 

21 
10 

31 

1  1 

1 

16  17 
110  7 

128  25 

PERSON 
CHASTITY 
FAHILY 
PROPERTY 
PUIL 1 C  PEACE 

AREA  TOTAL 

1 

0  1 

1  1  3 

2  1  18 

3  2  22 

5 

21  1 
26  1 

3  3 

3  24 

2  215 

8  243 

3 

0 
24 

215 

2*3 

3 

49 
43 

96 

6 
2 
0 

73 
258 

339 

SJ             24    13       65    18  111 

HftlE             5      1         9      1  16 
MAi       3*2, «5«          2                5  22 

*        s7o"*MT       10^    "       87    9J  106 
U                                  ,3      258    28  517 
M      SO.  IIOCIJ  —  "  

12        83    13  283 

5        14  ** 

1        20      2  49 
16  22 
99       90    40      1  390 
61      701    68      3  1.708 

3 

305 
170 

.  12 

.14 

.07 

4!  99 

.02 
.01 

.95 
.53 

1.51 

.04  .oc 

.05  -OC 
.02 

i.'se  ll' 

2.05  .4 

7  25 
3  29 
8 

275 
1.075 

1,412 

5 
3 

195 
111 

304 

20 

114  120 

630  59 

797  181 

PERSON 

CHASTITT 

FAHILT 
1  PROPERTY 
3           PUBL IC  PEACE  2 

*     0       AREA  TOTAL  29 

4  1  2 
9      4  2 
1  4 

1     12  34 

5  62  143 

0    79  185  1 

5  1  4 

4     4  8 

4  3  5 

6  14  29 
6  43  207 

5  65  25; 

1  4 

37 

2  508  1 

3  557  2 

8  29 
35 
22 

0  193 
5  1.491 

3  1,770 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 
2 

5 
5 

29 
35 
22 
193 
1.496 

1,775 

16 

10 

4B4 

358 

668 

18 
2* 

55 

51 

52 
22 
595 

2.698 

1 .079        242    89      360  120  766 

Mil  1       NItLE             2                6  19 
SII.59I           3                5  6 
"5"       FIWIE                            5    ,g  lo'j 

I                           It    U      169    22  1*6 

9             2  38 
2        19      2      1  36 
2  6 
103      123  106      2  386 
30      462    43      7        1, 173 

364 

106 

.  10 
.09 
.02 

3!  00 

.89 

.025 
.02  .0 
.005 
.24  .2 

.73  .0 

20 

5  26 

25  266 

691 

"0 

16 
9 
2 

118  176 
47  4  36 

2  PERSON 

1  CHASTITT 
FAHILY 

2  PROPERTY 

8            PUBL IC  PEACE  1 

1  1 

2 

1 

9      4  19 

7    24  29 

1  1 

1  1 
1 

2  10  10 
9    4  26 

2 
1 

10 

96  1 

1  7 
2 

3  67 
7  339 

1  420 

1 
I 

3 
1 

S 

5 

1 

1 

3 
6 

11 

8 
6 
2 
70 
345 

431 

23 

665 

917 

1,640 

7 
3 

15 

17 

42 

38 
40 

6 

750 
I.  279 

2.113 

U      SO.  IIOCIS   

H          I.IOI         169    ee      265  100  578 

MALE  2 

s.oao  1 

FEMULE             ^       ,  , 

'                   I    '      6    1  n 

SQ.  BL0CI5  — 

135      615  151     12    0  1,639 

1         )  3 

1  2 
1  1 

2  7 
5        28      2      9  66 

474 

1 
8 

4.20 

.37 
.25 
.  12 
.87 
e.19 

9.80 

1.16 
.  14 

l!l5 
1.43 

1.02  .3( 

.03  .0 

.02 

.01 

.08  .0 
.77  .0 

.91  .1 

1.007 
3 

1  5 
J  31 
1  40 

262 
1 

6 

7 

619  212 

2  1 
25  2 

28  3 

3    0       AREA  TOTAL  1 

PERSON 
CHASTITT 
1  FAHILY 

PROPERTY 

0  PUBLIC  PEACE 

1  0       i»f4  TOTAL 

9    30  49 
1 

1  1 

23  15  J8 

2 

2  3 
2  5 

2 

41 
44 

1 
1 

2 

43 

46 

2 

0 
2 
46 

51 

1 

3 
2 

6 

1 
3 
26 

32 

7 
1 
8 

89 

fe              10       1          6l     1  19 

KILE                             2  2 
IS. Ml  2 

10        '""-S           3      3  11 
H.2)7           ^                ^  ^ 

SO.  ILOCIS  — —  

1  ■  5 

2  2  6 

2      1  6 
1        11      2      1  20 

5 
3 

.31 
.38 

.38 
1.26 

.35 
.21 

.03 
.04 

.04  .0 
.14  .0 

.25  .0 

5 
1 

3  3 
2  13 

5  22 

3 

3  1 

6  3 

12  4 

PERSOK 

2  CHASTITY 
FAHILY 
PROPERTY 

1            PUILIC  PEACE 

3  0       ARCA  TOTAL 

1 

1 

2 
2 

24 

1 
1 

3 
3 

17 

27 

3 

0 
3 
18 

28 

6 
3 
9 

2 
8 

5 
6 
0 

n 

23 
45 

)•«             5      3         5      1  B 

MALE  1 
I4.I3B  3 
FCMUC 

"         U.5'«           3  11 

SO.  IIOCIS  — 

1       16 1    3     3 1  0  37 

1              1  3 
1  S 

1  1 
1          1             Z  B 
4        25      2      7  55 

6 

10 

.21 
.35 
.07 
.57 
3.89 

.30 
.44 

.03 
.05 
.01 

.08  .0 
.56  .0 

.74  . 

1 

2 

4  4 

6  24 

0  31 

3 
2 

5 

2 
3 

2  1 
24  4 

31  5 

^  CHASTITT 

?  PROPERTT 

'           PUBLIC  PEACE 

10            AREA  TOTAL 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2  3 
2  4 

1 

43 

1 

43 
45 

0 
0 

2 
46 

49 

6 
12 

3 
5 

9 
21 

3 
5 
1 
12 
61 

82 

91                B       2         13       1  1 

I        HUE                         1        3  I 
6.91* 

FEMALE             »                  1  1 

"                          3        1  3 

5        28      2    10  (  0  72 

1  * 

1  1 

2  2      2  9 
7                7             2  22 

0 1    0        10      2      4  1  0  37 

1  10 
1 

3 

.67 
.17 
.17 
1.51 
3.69 

.17 

.52 

.09  .t 
.02 
.02 
.21  . 
.50 

.84 

2  3 
1 

7  4 

11 

1 

1  1 

3  2 
9 

14  3 

PERSON 
CHASTITT 

2  PROPERTT 

^            PUILIC  PEACE 

'     0       AREA  TOTAL 

1 

2 

5 
9 

17 

2 

5 
9 

17 

0 
1 

6 
9 

18 

2 
? 

3 

12 

20 

5 
1 
1 

12 
22 

41 

1  MAIE 

9.012 
MMALE 

SO.  ILOCIS   

1        110             2      7         3  2 

I                11  3 
1                1  2 

3     1  5 
6      14             2  15 

! 

.33 
.22 

.55 
l.«6 

.1' 

.8 
.  1 

.025  . 
.015 

.04 

.  13  . 
.21  . 

1  2 
1 

4  2 

1  2 

5 
5 

1  1 

3 

11  1 

16  2 

PERSON 
CHASTITT 
FAHILY 
PROPERTT 
2            PUBLIC  PEACE 

2     0       4tfA  lOTAl 

2 
2 

1 
10 

1 

3 
8 

12 

1 

0 
0 
3 
8 

12 

3 
3 

8 
17 

2 
0 
10 

32 

1     HALE                      e  1 

111        61.0I&  3 
[          fEHALE                   g          J  5 
U                               ,5                25  1 
M      SO.  ILOCIS   

6      14      1  1; 

5                6             2  16 

8      2         734  3 
2    11        75      S    21  17 

2    14       92    10    29    o|  25 

I 
1 

-35 
.3 
.0 
.6 
3.* 

I  -0 

.3 
.3 

.035  . 
.03 
.005 
.07  . 
.36  . 

4      .50  . 

0O5  1* 

6 

035  18 
035  81 

1 

13 

e 

4  2 

8 

1 

13  5 
75  10 

101  17 

PERSOR 

2  CHASTITT 
2  FAHILT 
*  PROPERTT 
22            PUILIC  PEACE 

30     0       ARFA  TOTAL 

1  1 

2 

1 

1 

4  7 

4  11 

: 
1 

43 
47 

3 

3 
15 

25 

1 
2 
45 

48 

2 

1 

5 
9 

IT 

1 
1 
10 

8 

2 
12 
120 

147 

8 
5 

16 
127 

158 

20 
12 

33 

13 
10 
1 

17 

57 

98 

21 

3 
53 
196 

289 

1                        31      8        36  7 
III  1       MALE             9      2  1  26 

III. 711           14  12 

'              V  M       108    B8       B9    76  1 
U      SQ.  ILOCIS   

il               35      4    18    2  13 
20      2        26      2      9  8 
2                6           12  2 
55    81        64    58    17  38 
20     36      428    51  171  17  1,26 

3 

) 

3  30 
3  12 

9  .1 
4  .0 
.0 

3  .4 

1  1.4 

.01 
.00 

2 

.35 

.  14 

.016  . 
5      .01  . 
.002 

!i7  ! 

5      .25  . 

001  7 
001  5 

04  27 
016  61 

20 
5 

49  1 

21 

95  101 
463  45 

«52  147 

n     2  PERSOR 

9  CHASTITY 
12  FAMILY 
15  PROPERTY 
70  17       PUBLIC  PEACE 

23  19       AREA  TOTAL 

3 

6     3  7 
23    16  6 

3    2  2 
10    2  3 

1 

5 
10 

16 

1  3 
I  5 

28 

4  76 
6  112 

: 
5 

26 
34 

9 

2 
1 

21 

28 

2 
2 

1 

2 
3 

6 

61 
96 

10 

1 
45 

I3T 

200 

5 
4 

328 
132 

479 

132 
68 
15 
313 
1,115 

1.643 

147 

95 
20 
686 
1,384 

2,322 

K    [      7.107        207    93      795    90  5 

•<4I  1       MALE            5      1        17  2 

•  191 .171          5  5 
*!'       fEHAlE  1 

*  1««  »S7       11'    *3       90    96  1 
I                         144    13              29  6 
«      SQ.  ILICfS   

98  119      559  115  227  19  1.88 

22      6        18      1  6 
27      1        26      2      2  6 
•«              16             2  2 
14  101        97    43      5  42 
59    72      776    74    24  1,88 

6  43 

2  1 

5 

5 

5  32 

6  16 

G     2.  1 

0  .1 
3  -1 
.0 

3  1.0 
8  4.7 

7  .50 

5  .0 

6  .0 
6 

8  .8 

9  .5 

3  .04 
1  .045 
.005 

I  1:20 

007  3 
003  3 

20  29 
12  1.15 

33  1.53 

19 
11 

23  4 
J  29 

15 
127  125 
705  69 

&      898  198 

PERSON 

2  CHASTITY 
2  FAHILY 
5  PROPERTT 
25           PUIL IC  PEACE 

34     0       ttlk  TOTAL 

4      1  2 
9      4  2 

1  4 

21     12  35 
256    63  1*3 

291    90  166 

5    1  4 
4    4  8 

1    3  5 
19  16  29 
110  11  206 

1  4 

36 

2  508 

6  27 
35 
19 

29  199 
96  1.495 

31  1.775 

1 
1 

46 

1  3 

3 
15 

25 

2 
46 

49 

2 

5 
10 

1 

10 
12 

8 

2 
12 

125 

152 

35 
40 
21 

1.620 

1.927 

16 

3 

370 
901 

21 
17 
1 
36 
84 

72 
68 
25 
746 
2.074 

2.987 

"1       1 .S71         273    97       39S  127  8 

"»»  1       MALE            11       7  32 
JJI      1.151,113        17  17 

*       1 'iSV^ITi     163  165      174  154  2 
>■                         165    14      337    y.  e 
»     Sg.  IIOCIS   

28  IBO      933  120    33    0  2.46 

70              44      4    20    2  17 
26       4         45       4     10  11 
6                8           12  2 
06  194      187  164    19  76 
66    66      890    94  176  17  2,43 

3  52 

7 

6 

9  66 
«  2 

4  6.2 

8  .1 
8  .0 
.0 

7  ,« 
7  1.9 

4  1.4 

4  .0 

9  .0 
2 

1  .5 
4 

3  1.56 

1  .02 

1  .01 
.003 

8  !264 

2  .38 

001  9 
001  7 

072  53 
025  1,30 

099  2.01 

1 

B 

9  39 
1  12 

8  53 

1  30 

6 

5      213  277 

9    957  ai 

2  1.271  359 

19     2  PERSON 
10  CHASTITT 
12  FAMILY 
17  PROPERTY 
178  17       PUILIC  PEACE 

236  19      AREA  TOTAL 

2  2 
5 

1 

15       7  2$ 
140     40  37 

167    50  63 

1  1 
1  1 
1 

5  12  12 
29    6  29 

36  19  43 

2 
2 

15 
93 

0  112 

2  10 
1  10 

2 

3  9' 
47  532 

: 

5 

26 
35 

1 

5 

13 

2 
1 

21 
26 

2 
12 

2 
3 

8 

1 

20 

99 

18 

13 
3 

115 
402 

631 

28 
8 

993 
1.049 

2.  119 

139 

15 
328 
1.132 

1.665 

185 
125 
26 
1.436 
2.663 

4,435 

1 — ."    1      •.IIS        376  181  1    560  190  ll. 

■  01                    2  3 
■IIIOEiTI             2  4 

HAliATtAl              *'  *' 

ARB   1— —  

76  254  1, 774  261  239  19  3,52 

10                5  732 

f                rt  2 

3  39 
74  131        62  128    20  2 
20      5      164    13    60    3  4 

5  9 

7 
2 
5 

2  4 

0 

0  2.8 
3 

2 
6 

0  . 

1 

18 

25 

4< 

9 

3 
3 

9  32 
5  t 

9  34 

3 

5       63  157 
7      145  6 

2      229  163 

7    3  PEBSOl 
2  CHASTITT 
9  FAHILT 
20  PROPERTT 
60    3      PUBLIC  PEACE 

98     6       AiEA  TOTAL 

2  1 

3  2  1 

9      2  7 
44      9  22 

58    14  30 

1 

14    3  22 

23    9  28 

28 

0  35 

( 

6  5) 
15  15T 

21  21a 

1 

1 
2 

3 

2 
1 

3 

3 

1 

6 

12 

6 

165 
230 

8 
17 

650 
236 

18 

10 
SO 
65 

167 

30 
22 
15 
754 
466 

I  IIOOILTI           112|l23      131  105 

18      3       52  2 
■lAlO                74  26 
1 

IHAL             369  371      313  J50 

350     27       695     TO  I, 

-                            J61  401  1.087  422  I. 

213  136      242  141    96 1  6  7 

102      6        87       5     27  1  5  2t 
61      5        79      6    14  2 
15              27  23 

394    416        346    335     4«  1.4 

645  143  1.930  161  |262  |20  4,7 
217  570  2.349  527[37o|25  6.7 

*  5 
6 

4 

12  ''4 
B4  1,9 

1 
1 

72 
45 

1' 

1,0 

2,7 

4.0 

1  1 

S  1 

1  9 

2  26 

8  1.20 

1       99  5 
1  65 
24 

3      403  559 
5  1.807  156 

0  2.398  720 

26     5  PERSON 

23  FAMILY 
*2  PROPERTT 
263  20      PUBLIC  PEACE 

368  25      lilt  lOTAL 

6      4  2 
17      6  3 
1      1  4 
45    21  68 
440  111  203 

511  143  280 

6    1  6 
5    4  9 

67  45 

153  19  258 

165  95  324 

6 

6 

1  4 

60 

2  629 

3  705 

10  43 

1  5: 
22 

39  345 

255  2.070 

30  5  2  .  53 

'. 

6 
71 

84 

3 
22 

41 

2 

1 
6 
68 

80 

8 
25 

38 

2 
3 

14 

20 

16 
6 

3 
36 
200 

263 

59 

25 
381 
2,270 

2,794 

52 

2.144 

1.655 
3.930 

176 

92 

413 

1,298 
2,005 

287 
21s 
66 
2,938 
5.223 

6,729 

H    O    B    O    K    E  N 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  MISDEMEANANTS 

CONVICTED  IN  THE  COURTS  OF  SPECIAL  SESSIONS 
MANHATTAN  ^  BROOKLYN 

BY   RESIDENCE    OF  OFFENDER 
1930 

MAP  N2  5A 


1 


much  in  the  same  way  as  the  respectable  citizen  is  of  his 
own  environment.  (43) 
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Vio.  Sec.   37  U.S. 

U.S. District  Court 
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Cr  i  m  i  na  1  Code 
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.22, 

19  26 

Vio.   Sec.   37  U.S. 

U.S. District  Court 
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Pen  i  tent  i  ary 

(  Di  s.  June  28,  1927  1 
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26, 

1931 

Felonious  Assau  1 1 

Magistrates'  Court 

D i  scharged 

Mar. 

10, 

1932 

Vi  0 . Na  t . Pr on  i  b  i  t  ion 

U.S. District  Court 

Acqu  i  tted 

Act 

Nov. 

28, 

19  32 

Robbery 

Magistrates'  Court 

Di  scharged 

Nov. 

28, 

19  32 

Unlawful  Entry 

Magistrates"  Court 

D  i  scharge<j 

Feb. 

1, 

1933 

Horn i  c  i  de 

Magi  strates"  Court 

Discharged 

Feb. 

1, 

1933 

Criminal  1 y  Carry  i  ng 

General  Sessions 

Pend  i  ng 

P  i  sto 1  Af  ter  the  Con- 

V  i c  1 1  on  of  a  Cr  i me 

KINGSTON,  N.Y. 

Mar  . 

15, 

1934 

Per  jury 

Ulster  County 

Pend  i  ng 

Grand  Jury 

Abstract  of  |ndict«ent 

On  October  17,  1933,  the  defendant  failed  to  appear 
for  trial  in  Part  VI  of  this  Court  as  required  by  a  bail 
bond. 

Offense 

Detective  Henry  J.  Fitzsimmons  of  the  5th  Squad  is 
the  complainant. 


inj)  John  Landesco,  "Ori ginal  Crime  in  Chicago,"  Illinois 
Crime  Survey,  Illinois  Association  for  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, Chicago,   1929.   p.  1057. 
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On  January  28,  1933,  at  about  11  P.M.  in  a  restaurant 
on  Mott  Street,  Detective  Fitzsimmons,  finding  a  fully 
loaded  .'38  calibre  revolver  in  his  possession,  placed  the 
defendant  under  arrest.  At  the  time  Solomon  was  dining 
with  one  Charles  Arrola  and  one  Salvatore  Sorrento,  in 
whose  possession  a  fully  loaded  .38  calibre  revolver  was 
found.  Sorrento  also  was  arrested.  In  addition  to  being 
charged  with  Unlawfully  Possessing  the  Weapons,  both  men 
were  jointly  charged  with  a  Homicide  then  being  investi- 
gated. They  were  cleared  of  the  Homicide  charge  in  the 
Magistrates'  Court. 

The  charge  of  Unlawfully  Possessing  a  Weapon  which 
had  been  preferred  against  Sorrento  also  was  dismissed 
when  he  produced  a  permit  which  he  had  obtained  up  state. 
Solomon  was  held  in  custody,  however,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  arraigned  in  this  Court,  following  his  indictment  for 
Criminally  Carrying  a  Pistol  after  the  Conviction  of  a 
Crime.  Bail  was  fixed  at  $25,000.  He  was  released  after 
a  bond  in  that  sum  had  been  furnished  by  a  Surety  Company. 
Two  days  later  Solomon  pleaded  "Not  Guilty,"  his  bail  be- 
ing continued. 

The  defendant  first  came  up  for  trial  on  this  charge 
about  a  year  ago.  Three  adjournments  were  granted.  When 
for  the  fourth  time,  the  case  was  called,  the  defendant 
failed  to  appear.  The  Court  thereupon  declared  his  bail 
forfeited  and  issued  a  Bench  Warrant  for  his  arrest.  Sev- 
enty-three days  later,  the  defendant  surrendered  himself 
at  the  District  Attorney's  Office. 

Mitigating    and    Aggravating    C  i  r  cun  tances ;  The  de- 

fendant denies  that  he  wilfully  failed  to  appear  when  his 
case  was  called  for  trial  in  October  of  1933,  claiming 
that  his  counsel    had    failed  to  notify  him  to  be  in  court 
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on  that  date,  although  the  newspapers  published  the  de- 
tails of  his  bail  forfeiture  and  the  i ssuance  of  a  warrant. 
Solomon  claims  that  he  did  not  read  the  newspapers  nor  were 
the  press  accounts  brought  to  his  attention  by  hi s  intimate 
acquaintances  or  relatives. 

As  Assistant  District  Attorneys  Botein  and  Mendel sohn 
point  out,  however,  it  is  significant  that  despite  Solomon's 
insistence  that  he  was  not  in  hiding,  some  of  his  intimate 
acquaintances  including  the  owner  of  a  well  known  restau- 
rant which  he  patronized  daily,  testified  at  the  defend- 
ant's trial  that  they  were  unable  to  recall  having  seen 
him  subsequent  to  October  of  1933. 

Sixteen  days  before  the  defendant's  bail  was  for- 
feited, he  and  his  wife,  using  a  fictitious  name,  leased 
an  apartment  on  West  86th  Street  where  his  wife  still  re- 
sides. That  the  defendant  was  under  medical  care  was  at- 
tested to  at  his  trial  by  two  physicians.  One  physician 
admitted,  however,  that  he  kept  no  record  of  the  defend- 
ant's visits.  The  other  testified  that  he  operated  on  the 
defendant  in  January  of  1934,  which  was  subsequent  to 
Solomon's  surrender  at  the  District  Attorney's  office. 

The  defendant  contends  that  on  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sician, he  left  his  married  sister's  home  in  November  of 
1933  and  went  upstate  in  order  to  rest  and  get  strength 
before  undergoing  the  aforementioned  operation.  A  month 
later,  he  returned  to  this  city  to  join  his  wife  and  rel- 
atives for  the  Christmas  holidays.  He  avers  that  it  was 
not  until  then  that  he  learned  from  his  brother  that  his 
bail  had  been  forfeited  and  that  he  was  being  sought  by 
the  police.  The  bond  furnished  by  the  Surety  Company  was 
ot  secured  by  any  collateral.  It  was  authorized  by  the 
resident  of  the  Company,   after  Sorrent    had  verbally  as- 
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sured  him  that  he,  Sorrento,  would  personally  guarantee  the 
bond.  The  Company's  President  was  then  in  Miami,  Fla.^ 
with  one  Harry  ("Sonny")  Freeman  who  also  was  connected 
wi th  the  company  and  who  had  known  both  Solomon  and  Sorrento 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  After  the  defendant  had 
disappeared  and  his  bail  had  been  forfeited,  Sorrento  and 
his  wife  reimbursed  the  Surety  Company  for  that  bond. 

The  indictment  charging  the  defendant  with  Criminally 
Carrying  a  Pi stol  after  the  conviction  of  a  Crime  is  still 
pending.  The  arresting  officer  states  that  when  he  ar- 
rested Solomon  for  possessing  the  revolver,  the  defendant, 
at  that  time,  had  no  permit  for  its  possession  nor  did  he 
mention  that  he  had  ever  had  one.  After  his  arrest,  how- 
ever, he  produced  a  permit  which  had  been  issued  to  him 
by  an  upstate  court  but  which  had  expired  during  1932.  He 
also  produced  what  purported  to  be  proof  that  he  had  made 
application  for  the  renewal  of  the  permit  before  it  ex- 
pired. An  investigation  by  Judge  Dodge's  assistants  dis- 
closed that  the  appl ication  had  not  been  filed  until  after 
his  arrest  for  possession  of  the  revolver.  The  permit  had 
been  obtained,  after  he  had  sworn  to  the  statement  on  the 
application  blank  that  he  had  never  been  arrested  before. 
The  fact  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  Unlawfully  Selling 
Drugs  in  this  city  during  1926,  later  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  upstate  authorities.  They  have  informed  us  that  a 
Perjury  Charge  is  now  pending  against  Solomon.  In  the 
event  an  indictment  is  returned  a  warrant  will  be  filed 
against  him. 

II.   ANALYSIS  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

Personal   History;  Although    the    defendant    and  his 

parents  contend  that  he  was  born  in  this  city  in  April  of 
1904,    thus   making    him    approximately    30    years  old,  this 
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Department  has  reason  to  bel ieve  that  he  was  born  in  Russia 
and  that  he  is  not  a  citizen.  The  belief  is  founded  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Health  has  no  record  of  his 
birth  and  that  in  at  least  two  instances  he  gave  "Russia" 
as  his  place  of  birth  when  arrested  in  this  city  during 
recent  years. 

He  apparently  came  from  Russia  with  his  parents  dur- 
ing 1917,  and  has  since  resided  here.  From  the  Criminal 
Alien  Squad,  we  are  awaiting  information  as  to  whether  he 
is  subject  to  deportation. 

Education    and    Early  Life;  The  defendant  had  completed 

the  7A  grade  when  he  was  discharged  from  Public  School 
114,  Manhattan,  because  he  was  over  16  years  of  age.  Ac- 
cording to  the  school  records,  Solomon  was  enrolled  at 
Public  School  114  during  19  17  and  "April  17,  1906"  was 
given  as  his  date  of  birth.  His  birthplace  was  not  indi- 
cated. The  year  of  his  bi  th  was  later  changed  to  "1905," 
according  to  a  notation  on  the  records,  after  a  "passport" 
had  been  shown. 

Our  belief  that  he  was  not  born  in  this  country  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  immediately  after 
Solomon  entered  Public  School  114,  he  was  placed  in  a  spe- 
cial class  for  foreign-born  children  hampered  by  language 
difficulties.  His  record  for  conduct,  studies  and  attend- 
ance was  satisfactory  and  following  his  discharge  from 
school  he  secured  employment.  Apparently  he  was  in  his 
twelfth  year  when  he  entered  Public  School  114.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  records  there  to  show  that  he  had  previously 
attended  any  other  school  in  this  city  or  in  this  country. 

Solomon  is  the  offspring  of  apparently  industrious 
and  respectable  parents  who  came  from  Russia.  Upon  mi- 
grating to  this  city  they  settled  in  a  congested  tenement 
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district  on  the  lower  East  Side.  There,  during  his  form- 
ative years,  Solomon  came  into  contact  with  harmful  neigh- 
borhood influences. 

In  the  absence  of  more  wholesome  recreation,  he  loi- 
tered on  street  corners  and  f requented  poolrooms  wi th  hood- 
lums of  his  own  age,  whose  behavior  patterns  he  ultimately 
adopted.  To  inadequate  parental  supervision  and  to  the 
demoralizing  associations  whi ch  he  formed  during  his  early 
years,  the  defendant's  subsequent  anti-social  conduct  is 
attributable  in  a  large  measure. 

Family  and  Neighborhood;  The  defendant  is  the  second 

of  four  children.  His  aged  parents  occupy  a  four  room 
apartment  at  Avenue  Alpha,  Brooklyn,  with  two  sons  upon 
whom  they  are  mainly  dependent  for  support. 

Until  senility  unfitted  him  for  work,  Solomon  was  a 
baker.  He  and  his  wife  claim  that  they  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  Russia  40  years  ago.  As  mentioned  previously,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  untrue.  The  father  is 
not  a  citizen.  The  mother  characterizes  the  defendant  as 
a  model  son,  who  has  no  bad  habits  and  who  has  always  con- 
tributed generously  toward  the  support  of  his  parents. 
Aside  from  the  defendant,  the  members  of  the  family  bear 
excellent  reputations. 

Seven  years  ago  the  defendant  married.  He  has  no 
children.     When   arrested    during  January   of    1933,  he  and 

his  wife   were    living  in  a  hotel  on  West  Street  where 

they  were  known  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Morris.  They  paid 
a  monthly  rental  of  $150.  for  two  rooms  and  a  kitchenette 
which  they  had  occupied  for  about  ten  months.  They  were 
regarded  as  quiet  and  respectable  tenants. 

By  his  wife  Solomon i s  descr i bed  as  a  devoted  husband. 
She  avers  that   not    only  has   he    always  provided  her  with 
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every  comfort  but  that  he  has  also  given  large  sums  for 
the  support  of  her  parents  and  other  relatives.  She  fur- 
ther relates  that  although  his  income  was  large,  she  knew 
nothing  of  its  source,   nor  did  he  ever  tell  her. 

Industriai  History;  The  defendant  has  been  incarcer- 

ated in  the  City  Prison  since  he  was  convicted  on  March 
14th,  1934. 

Although  he  admits  that  he  has  not  been  legitimately 
employed  since  1926,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
he  has  never  been  steadily  employed  since  he  left  school 
thirteen  years  ago.  When  questioned  as  to  his  means  of 
livelihood  during  the  recent  years  he  admitted  that,  until 
the  advent  of  Repeal,  he  had  been  a  bootlegger.  Immediate- 
ly, however,  he  retracted  his  statement,  suggesting  that 
the  investigator  classify  him  as  a  "bookmaker, "  who  trans- 
acted business  at  race  tracks  during  the  Summer  and  at 
various  addresses  in  the  City  during  the  Winter.  As  a 
bookmaker  he  claimed  his  earnings  averaged  "about  $200." 
weekly.  It  then  occured  to  him  that  he  would  be  open  to 
charges  of  failing  to  pay  his  income  tax,  so  he  requested 
the  i nvestigator  to  erasethe  statement  about  his  earnings. 

Solomon  cl aims  that  hi s  first  job  after  leaving  school 
was  as  a  clerk  and  order  filler  for  a  wholesale  confection- 
er on  Forsythe  Street,  in  Manhattan.  Although  he  alleged 
that  he  had  been  employed  steadily  there  for  seven  years 
his  former  employer  stated  that  Solomon  only  had  worked 
for  him  for  two  years  as  a  wagon  helper.  The  defendant's 
services  had  been  satisfactory  and  he  had  received  a  wage 
of  $14.00  a  week  when  he  resigned.  This  employer  admitted, 
however,  that  he  kept  no  record  of  the  defendant's  em- 
ployment and  that  he  was  relying  on  his  memory  as  to  dates. 
Solomon  avers,   that  after  the  above  employment,   he  worked 
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for  about  three  years  as  a  store  clerk  for  a  clothier  on 
Division  Street.  The  clothier  verified  the  defendant's 
statement,  but  likewise  was  unable  to  produce  any  records. 
He  believed  that  the  defendant  was  in  his  employ  from  1920 
to  1925.  This,  however,  could  not  be  possible  as  Solomon 
was  attending  school  for  one  year  of  this  period  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  working  as  a  wagon  helper  during  the 
subsequent  period.  The  clothier  was  certain,  however,  that 
Solomon  was  sporadically  employed  f or  at  least  three  years 
and  recalled  having  discharged  Solomon  because  he  had 
struck  a  fellow  employee  during  an  argument. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  that  Solomon's  employ- 
ment record  is  negligible.  Since  his  youth  he  has  been 
living  luxuriously  on  funds  obtained  through  crime  and 
racketeering.  His  industrial  maladjustment  obviously 
is  attributabl e  to  indolent  and  anti-social  tendencies  and 
to  his  desire  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  without  the 
necessity  of  labor. 

III.   AHALYSIS  OF  PERSONALITY 

Phys  ical  and  Menta I ;  A  report  as  to  the  defendant's 

examination  has  not  yet  been  submitted  by  the  Psychiatric 
Clinic  of  this  court.  He  contends  that  he  is  in  poor 
health,  not  yet  having  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
an  operation  which  he  underwent  two  months  ago.  He  appears 
to  be  of  average  intelligence. 

Character  and  Conduct;  Solomon  is  an  alert,  affable 

and  seemingly  inoffensive  individual  whose  general  appear- 
ance and  manner bel i e  hi s  true  character.  There  is  nothing 
in  his  appearance  to  distinguish  him  from  the  average  cit- 
izen who  leads  an  honest  and  uneventful  life.  According 
to  police  officers  who  have  known  him  for  years,  Solomon, 
however,    is    an  anti-social  and   at    times  vicious  person. 
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During  recent  years  he  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
some  of  the  most  notorious  racketeers  and  gangsters  that 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  police  of  this  city.  As 
a  youth  Solomon  was  known  to  the  police  of  his  neighborhood 
as  a "cheap  crook"  and  hoodlum.  Quick  to  use  his  fists  in 
order  to  settle  grievances  he  loitered  on  street  corners 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  and  Forsythe  Streets  with  drug 
peddlers  and  similar  characters.  He  was  first  arrested  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  charged  with  striking  a  youth  over  the 
head  with  a  "nine-pin"  in  a  gymnasium  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  House.  Solomon  contended  that  the  nine-pin  had 
fallen  and  struck  his  comrade  from  above.  Owing  to  in- 
sufficient evidence  he  was  discharged  in  the  Magistrates' 
Court . 

Solomon  had  become  an  act i ve  member  of  a  neighborhood 
gang  and  apparently  was  not  steadily  employed  when,  during 
1924,  he  was  arrested  on  the  complaint  of  a  housewife  that 
she  had  caught  him  picking  the  lock  on  the  door  to  her 
apartment.  He  was  alleged  to  have  been  with  another  youth, 
who  escaped.  The  evidence  again  was  considered  insufficient 
and  he  was  discharged  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

It  was  at  about  thi  s  period  that  the  defendant  became 
associated  with  Salvatore  Sorrento  who  is  about  ten  years 
his  senior  and  who,  at  the  time  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Solomon,  was  a  known  drug  peddler.  Although  Solomon  as  a 
youth  was  definitely  developing  gangster  traits,  he  was 
still  somewhat  naive  and  easily  influenced  by  older  and 
more  experienced  persons  of  criminal  tendencies.  Conse- 
quently as  the  Police  state,  the  defendant  was  often  used 
as  a  "catspaw"  by  drug  peddlers  and  gangsters  who  evaded 
arrest  by  persuading  Solomon  to  keep  in  his  possession 
drugs  or  weapons  or  other  evidence  that  might  incriminate 
them. 
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Not  until  after  meeting  him  did  Solomon  apparently 
become  a  drug  peddler  for  Sorrento  who,  according  to  our 
informants,  used  the  defendant  to  do  the  actual  selling 
while  retaining  the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds.  On 
January  22,  1926,  Solomon  was  arraigned  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  this  city  for  a  Violation  of  the  Harrison 
Act,  involving  drug  peddling.  The  evidence  was  not  con- 
clusive and  he  was  discharged. 

Four  months  later,  police  officers  and  Federal  Agents 
spent  several  days  and  considerable  sums  of  marked  money 
endeavoring  to  obtain  evidence  against  Sorrento.  The 
latter  was  then  regarded  as  the  head  of  a  group  of  drug 
peddlers  who  made  their  headquarters  in  a  fraternal  club 
on  Forsythe  Street.  Several  purchases  of  heroin  and  other 
narcotics  were  made  from  Solomon.  Although  Sorrento  was 
nearby  when  the  sales  were  made,  he  did  not  leave  himself 
open  to  arrest.  The  officers  having  finally  despaired  of 
obtaining  conclusive  evidence  against  Sorrento  arrested 
Solomon  and  al so  conf i seated  large  quantities  of  narcotics 
when  they  raided  the  premises. 

In  the  U.S.  District  Court,  Solomon  was  convicted  of 
violating  the  Harrison  Act  and  was  committed  to  the  U.S. 
Penitentiary  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  for  a  year  and  a  day.  Dis- 
charged on  June  28,  1927  he  immediately  returned  to  this 
city  and,  according  to  the  police,  resumed  his  association 
with  Sorrento  in  the  latter's  drug  peddling  activities. 
Apparently  because  Sorrento  was  grateful  to  him  for  having 
taken  the  "rap,"  he  made  Solomon  his  partner. 

So  began  both  a  partnership  and  a  friendship  between 
two  criminals  which  has  never  wavered  and  whi ch  the  poll ce 
describe  as  "unusual."  From  petty  traffickers  in  narcotics 
on  the  lower  East  Side,    the    firm  of  Solomon  and  Sorrento 
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became  active  members  of  an  international  syndicate  of 
drug  peddlers  and  important  members  of  groups  specializing 
in  bootlegging,  hijacking  and  other  lucrative  rackets. 
Having  come  into  the  "big  money,  "  the  defendant  and  Sorrento 
moved  from  the  squalid  tenements  of  Forsythe  Street  to 
luxurious  apartments  in  the  West  Seventies.  Although 
Solomon  has  never  been  known  to  indulge  in  any  excessive 
habits,  he  has,  frequented  popular  resorts  in  the  White 
Light  Districts. 

As  underworld  1  eaders,  Solomon  and  Sorrento  have  been 
intimately  associated  during  recent  years  with  such  noto- 
rious gangsters  and  killers  as  Jack  ("Legs")  Diamond,  Vin- 
cent Coll,  "Dutch"  Schultz,  and  Vannie  Higgins.  Both  were 
held  for  questioning  when  Higgins  was  killed  in  Brooklyn 
a  year  or  so  ago.  We  are  told  by  Federal  Officers  that 
about  that  time  both  Solomon  and  Sorrento  were  associated 
with  Higgins  as  rum  runners. 

Both  also  were  taken  into  custody  when  Jack  ("Legs") 
Diamond  was  slain  in  Albany  last  year.  Although  the  evi- 
dence was  not  sufficient  to  connect  them  with  the  murder, 
it  was  rumored  that  Diamond  was  slain  at  the  instance  of 
Solomon  and  Sorrento  because  he  had  "double  crossed"  them 
in  a  narcotic  deal.  According  to  the  story  told  at  the 
time  Sorrento  had  borrowed  $200,000  which  he  gave  to  Dia- 
mond in  order  to  go  to  Germany  to  purchase  narcotics, 
later  to  be  smuggled  into  this  country.  Diamond  was  re- 
fused entry  into  Germany  or  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
It  is  alleged  that  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
he  refused  to  return  the  $200,000  to  Sorrento.  It  has  been 
said  also  that  both  Solomon  and  Sorrento  at  one  time  had 
acted  as  "torpedo  men"  but  this  is  doubted  by  Police  Of- 
ficers who  have  known  them  for  years. 
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By  some  Police  Officers,  Solomon  is  characterized  as 
a  sly,  shrewd  and  vicious  person  who  would  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  killing  anyone  who  incurred  his  ill-will.  Other 
Police  Officers,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  while 
he  would  not  be  ayerse to  acting  as  "master  of  ceremonies" 
at  the  killing  of  an  enemy,  they  doubt  that  it  has  been 
necessary  for  him,  at  least  during  recent  years,  to  soil 
his  hands  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

On  July  26th,  1931,  the  defendant,  together  with 
Sorrento  and  the  latter's  brother  Giacomo  were  arrested 
under  assumed  names  with  eleven  others  for  Felonious  As- 
sault but  were  discharged  in  the  Magistrates'  Court  at 
Coney  Island.  The  gang  had  been  intercepted  while  trans- 
porting bootleg  liquor  froma  yacht  to  a  pier  at  Gerritsen 
Beach.  During  the  seizure  of  the  contraband  liquor  numer- 
ous shots  were  exchanged  between  the  gang  and  the  Police 
and  it  was  upon  this  shooting  that  the  Felonious  Assault 
Charge  was  predicated.  Some  168  cases  of  liquor,  together 
wi th  an  automobi 1 e  truck  and  two  passenger  automobiles  were 
confiscated  by  Federal  Officers  who  took  Solomon  and  the 
others  into  custody  after  they  had  been  discharged  in  the 
Magistrates'  Court.  Although  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
Police  Records  or  those  at  Washington,  our  investigation 
reveals  that  as  a  result  of  the  af orement ioned  seizure,  the 
defendant  as  Morri s  Grossman  and  Sorrento  as  Frank  Martin, 
were,  along  wi  th  thei r  henchmen,  indicted  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Brooklyn  for  Violation  of  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Act  but  were  acquitted  on  March  10th,  1932. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  acquittal  that  Solomon 
and  Sorrento  were  invited  to  assist  in  the  search  for  a 
kidnapped  child.  Both  had  been  invited  because  of  their 
prominence  as  underworld  characters.       Both,    it  appears, 
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made  strenuous  efforts  at  their  own  expense  to  find  some 
clew  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  child.  On  November  28, 
1932,  the  defendant  was  arrested  in  Brooklyn  for  Robbery 
but  was  discharged  in  the  Magistrates'  Court.  He  and  an- 
other were  accused  of  having  stolen  $4,000.  from  a  business 
man  at  the  point  of  revolvers.  On  the  same  day  a  charge 
of  Unlawful  Entry  against  Solomon  was  discharged  in  the 
First  District  Magistrates'   Court  of  Brooklyn. 

A  detective,  who  is  familiar  with  the  case,  states 
that  in  that  instance  Solomon  was  arrested  while  looking 
through  a  telescope  from  a  window  in  a  vacant  apartment 
not  far  from  the  Raymond  Street  Jail.  Despite  his  claim 
that  he  used  the  telescope  at  race  tracks,  he  neither  was 
able  to  explain  his  presence  in  the  vacant  apartment,  nor 
why  the  telescope  was  pointed  toward  the  jail. 

In  addition  to  apparently  having  made  large  sums  as 
bootleggers,  hijackers,  narcotic  peddlers  and  racketeers, 
Solomon  and  Sorrento  are  said  to  own  several  horses  which 
run  at  local  and  other  race  tracks.  The  de-tective  agency 
which  patrols  the  race  tracks i s  unabl e  to  furnish  specif- 
ic information  in  this  regard.  It  was  stated,  however, 
that  Solomon  and  Sorrento  are  well  known  figures  at  race 
tracks  and  that  Sorrento  has  been  put  off  the  field. 

An  analysis  of  the  defendant's  life  reveals  him  as  a 
shrewd,  pugnacious  and  anti-social  individual  who  is  ap- 
parently devoid  of  any  sense  of  moral  values  and  who  since 
an  early  a-ge  has  resorted  to  crime  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 
Recreation   in  the  Slums 

The  prcseat  study  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  recreation.  As  a  socially  educative  force, 
no  less  than  as  a  natural  need,  it  requires  no  description. 
The  spread  of  the  play  movement,  particularly  during  recent 
years,  is  evidence  enough  of  the  new  outlook  on  spare  time 
activities.  Increasingly  is  it  recognized,  in  fact,  that 
organized  play  is  a  powerful  antidote  for  mischievous  and 
even  delinquent  behavior. 

Between  the  misuse  of  leisure  time  and  delinquency 
there  is  often  a  straight  line  relationship.  Nowhere  does 
this  so  frequently  hold  true  as  in  the  slums.  There  the 
street  is  the  principal  playground.  Opportunities  for 
wholesome  recreation  are  notoriously  limited.  More  often 
than  otherwise,  the  play  life  of  a  child  is  unsupervised. 
Small  wonder  then,  that  recreation  and  delinquency  in  slum 
neighborhoods  are  closely  allied. 

In  an  endeavor  to  obtain  an  actual  picture  of  the 
recreational  situation,  the  substandard  areas  were  can- 
vassed by  a  corps  of  field  workers.  The  results  of  this 
social  recording  have  been  embodied  in  the  base  maps  which 
accompany  the  present  report.  A  word  about  the  salient 
findings  will  serve,  however,  to  affix  in  the  reader's 
mind  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  It  should  serve 
also  to  emphasize  the  imperative  necessity  of  including 
provision  for  suitable  recreational  facilities  in  any  plan 
for  the  reconstruction  of  blighted  areas. 

Playground   Inadequacy.  The   best    evidence  of  play- 

ground inadequacy  in  the  slums  is  the  startling  number  of 
children  playing  in  the  streets.  A  count  was  taken  of  such 
children  in  the  substandard  areas  on  April  5th,   1934*  As 
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this  was  a  school  holiday,  when  the  weather  also  was  con- 
ducive to  outdoor  play,  it  is  believed  that  the  check-up 
fairly  represents  the  problem  of  street  play. 

In  the  fourteen  areas  under  consideration,  6l,720 
children  were  tabulated.  The  majority  ap^jcared  to  average 
from  nine  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Uf  the  61,720  counted, 
55,919  were  on  the  streets  and  5,801  in  playgrounds.  Many 
were  observed  to  be  loitering  and  to  be  taking  no  active 
interest  in  the  street  games.  Others  were  engaged  in  such 
mischievous  activities  as  throwing  sticks  under  passing 
automobiles  and  starting  bonfires,  often  dangerously  near 
to  buildings.  Shooting  Craps  and  playing  "cops  and  rob- 
bers" were  conspicuous  among  the  varied  play  habits  ob- 
served. Most  of  the  children,  however,  were  engrossed  in 
playing  handball,  tag  and  other  innocuous  games.  The  num- 
ber found  in  the  streets  and  playgrounds  of  each  area  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  table. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  ON  STREETS  AND  IN  PLAYGROUNDS 
APRIL    5th,  1934 
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Apart  from  their  insufficient  number,   playgrounds  in 
the  substandard  areas  are  poorly  situated  and,  on  the  whole. 


inadequately  equipped.  Few  measure  up  to  accepted  stand- 
ards of  size,  equipment  and  relative  remoteness  from  dan- 
gerous traffic  arteries  and  crossings.  From  the  stand- 
point of  delinquency  prevention,  tbey  are  also  deficient. 
Notably  in  their  failure  to  attract  children  who  stand  in 
greatest  need  of  wholesome  play  life. 

There  is  no  better  summary  of  the  playground  situa- 
tion than  that  contained  in  the  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Crime  Commission  for  19^0.  As  it  embodies  practical 
recommendations  which  are  timely  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  rehabilitation  of  slum  areas,  the  summary  is  here 
quoted  in  full: 

'If  city  playgrounds  are  ever  to  be  a  factor  in  de- 
linquency prevention,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  be  modi- 
fied in  a  treat  many  respects.  They  must  be  placed  with- 
in areas  of  great  Juvenile  delinquency;  they  must  be  lo- 
cated centrally  within  these  areas  so  that  no  traffic  or 
other  obstacl  es  to  child  mobility  will  interf  ere  with  their 
drawing  power  in  all  four  directions.  Special  facilities 
must  be  created  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
sixteen.  Kith  boys  of  these  ages,  it  seems  clear  that  an 
approach  in  terms  of  the  small  group  such  as  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  by  settlements  and  'Boys  Clubs,'  will  have 
tobe  applied  on  playgrounds  if  this  group  is  to  be  reached. 
The  extension  of  athletic  fields  for  this  age  group  is 
probably  a  necessity. 

"Very  little  individual,  or  club  group  work,  will  be 
accomplished  with  normal  children,  not  to  mention  problem 
children  and  .troublesome  gangs,  unless  the  playground  per- 
sonnel is  of  a  superior  type. 

"The  greatest  potential  possibility  of  the  neighbor- 
hood playground  lies    in    its    informality    and   freedom  of 
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access.  These  features  should  nake  a  '  powerful  appeal  to 
the  iani  type  of  boy,  provided  the  leadership  and  the  pro- 
gran  can  be  made  sufficiently  attractive  to  him.  He  re- 
quires stirring  adventure,  keen  competition  with  other 
groups,  and  something  which  he  may  identify  as  his  own 
property.  Jn  the  middle  west,  a  small  town  playground  has 
capitalized  this  gang  spirit  by  allowing  boys'  gangs  to 
erect  their  own  huts  on  the  playground.  Here  they  meet 
and  play  under  the  nominal  supervision  of  the  playground 
director.  "     ( ) 

Coimner c  i  a t   Aausewents.  A  second    salient    finding  is 

the  extent  to  which  children  and  adolescents  in  substand- 
ard areas  arc  dependent  upon  commercial  amusement  centers 
for  recreation.  Such  places,  of  course,  are  licensed. 
As  business  ventures,  however,  they  represent  an  economic 
and  not  a  socialized  approach  to  the  recreational  problem. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  desire  for  quick  profits  often 
predominates  over  all  other  considerations,  especially  a 
regard  for  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  children. 

Poolrooms  are  almost  three  times  as  numerous  as  play- 
grounds in  the  substandard  areas.  With  pool  playing  and 
with  many  poolrooms,  there  is  no  quarrel.  it  is  against 
the  small  and  obscure  poolroom,  frequently  encountered  in 
the  slums,  that  sociologists  and  welfare  workers  have  lev- 
eled their  criticisms.  Mostly,  these  center  around  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  such  poolrooms  are  "hang-outs"  for 
loafers,  petty  gamblers  and  criminals. 

During  his  study  of  gangs  in  Chicago,  Thrasher  found 
that  fifty-two   of    them   used    poolrooms   as    their  meeting 

Crime  and  The  Community,  A  Study  of  Trends  in  Crime 
Prevention  by  the  Sub-Commission  on  Causes  and  Ef- 
fects of  Crime.  New  York  State  Crime  Commission, 
Albany,   1930,   pp.   108  and  109. 
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places.  (45)  The  New  York  State  Crime  ('omnission,  as  the 
result  of  a  study  of  environaental  factors  in  juvenile 
delinquency  in  this  city,  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusion about    the    socially  undesirable  type  of  poolroon: 

"ilthouih  the  facts  seem  to  establish  a  relationship 
between  poolrooms  and  delinquency ,  the  reason  for  this 
would  not  be  that  the  game  of  pool  is  in  any  direct  way  a 
source  of  misbehavior.  It  is  true  that  it  sometimes  is 
an  incitement  to  petty  gamblini,  but  that  alone  would 
hardly  suffice  to  produce  serious  delinquency.  The  pool- 
room, however,  serves  as  a  natural  center  and  meeting 
place  for  those  boys  and  men  who  have  acquired  a  quizzical 
attitude  toward  churches,  social  centers,  and  other  places 
of  'uplift.'  Its  reiulations  are  few.  One  may  not  sit 
upon  the  table,  nor  indulge  in  any  rough-house  that  will 
destroy  property.  Otherwise,  free  and  easy  manners  pre- 
vail and  one  may  use  obscene  language  and  tell  dirty  sto- 
ries. In  this  free  and  easy  atmosphere,  it  is  very  easy 
for  the  fixed  anti-social  attitude  of  the  older  yegg,  gun- 
man, loafer  or  constitutional  psycopath  to  be  carried 
across  to  young,  impressionable  lads  who  have  themselves 
had  difficulties  in  adjusting  to  the  rigid  demands  of  con- 
ventional society."  {n6) 

From  the  United  aspects  briefly  touched  upon,  it  is 
apparent  that  nowhere  are  recreational  facilities  more 
urgently  needed  than  in  the  slums.  Repeatedly  it  has  been 
said  that  playgrounds  are  cheaper  to  build  than  reforma- 
tories. To  say  this,  is  not  to  assume  that  delinquency 
is  attributable,   in   the    last  analysis,   to  the  absence  of 

(45)   Frederic  M.   Thrasher,  op.  cit.,   p.  95. 

1/46)  A  Study  of  Environmental  Factors  in  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. A  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Crime  Commis- 
sion,  Albany,   1928,  p.  69. 
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adequate  play  space.  Hholesoae  and  pruperlj  Bupervised 
recreation,  however,  is  a  powerful  ally  in  cbeckine  de- 
linquent behavior. 

The  longer  we  tolerate  social  conditions  that  help 
to  foster  delinquent  behavior,  tbu  acre  probleas  we  heap 
up  lor  ourselves  and  for  the  cosing  generation.  Actually 
«e  beget  the  crininal  of  toaorrow.  Coaaon  sense,  along 
*ith  a  sense  of  economy,  dictates  that  if  we  are  to  reduce 
our  criainal  population,  bigger  and  aore  vigorous  steps 
than  any  »e  are  now  taking  are  vitally  necessary. 

The  slua  clearance  project  gives  proaise  of  being 
one  such  step.  As  it  replaces  uutaoded  dwellings  with 
aodern  housing  and  provides  large  sized,  suitably  equipped 
and  properly  supervised  playgrounds,  it  also  becoaes  an 
effective  social  weapon  in  the  warfare  against  criae. 
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